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GOOD FRIDAY. 
Advertisements intended for insertion next week must 
be sent to the Office not later than Wednesday 
—— 





IR JOHN SOANE’ s MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
IS OPEN EVERY WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
AND FRIDAY, 


From 10 till 4, during the Months of APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 
JULY, and AUGUST. 


Cards of Admission to be obtained at the Museum. 


ora. INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
v BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Arter EASTER. 

Cc. T. NEWTON, Esq.—Four Lectures “On Ancient Sculp- 
tural Art,” illustrated by Specimens in the British Mu- 
seum—Tuesdays, April 29, May 6, 13, and 20, at four 
o'clock. 

Rey. G. BUTLER.—Three Lectures “On the Art of the 
Last Century "—Tuesdays, May 27, June 3 and 10, at 
three o'clock. 

Professor LYON PLAYFAIR, C.B., F.R.S.—Six Lectures 
“On the Progress of the Chemical Arts in the last Ten 
Years "—Thursdays, May 8 to June 12, at three o'clock. 

Professor T. ANDERSON, F.R.S.E.—Seven Lectures “ On 
Agricultural Chemistry "Saturdays, May 3 to June 14, 
at three o'clock. 

The admission to all these Courses of Lectures is Two 
Guineas. Toa Single Course of Lectures, One Guinea or 
Half-a-Gninea. 

The Friday Evening Meetings will be resumed on the 2nd 
May, and continued until June 20th. Among others, 

DISCOURSES will be given by R. Monckton Milnes, 
Esq., M.P.; W. Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S.; J. Scott Russell, 
Esq., F.R.S.; Warington W. Smyth, Esq., F.R.S,; T. 
Bazley, Esq., M.P.; Professor Tyndall; Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, K.C.B.; and Professor Faraday. 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 

New Members can be proposed at any monthly meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to 
the Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Read- 
{ng-rooms; and ‘their Families are admitted to the Lectures 
at a reduced charge. 

Syllabuses of the Lectures and Friday Evening Discourses 
and furthe? information can be obtained at the Institution. 

H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 

Apel 1862. 

\XHIBITION | OF ' T HE ‘SOCIETY ¢ OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 

Society is now OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. 
Admittance, 1s. 
THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 

_ Suffolk Street, ) Pall Mall East. 

RCHITECTU RAL EXHIBITION, 
d 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
NOW OPEN, from Nine till Six. Admission, One Shilling. 
Half-Crown Season Tickets admit at all times to the Exhi- 
bition to the West Gallery, containing the entire Collection 
of DRAWINGS and SKETCHES by the late A. WELBY 
PUGIN, and to all the Lectures. 

First Lecture, TUESDAY, May 6th, at Eight p.m, on 
“The Transport and Erection of Obelisks and other large 
Monoliths in Ancient and Modern Times,” by PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON. 

JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS., 
20, Langham Place, 
JAS. EDMESTON, F.R.L.B.A., 
5, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, 


Honorary 
j Secs. 





ROYAL AG ICU LTU RAL “SOCIETY 
L OF ENGLAND. 


METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 





BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON. 
Stock Prize Sheets and Certificates will be forwarded on 
application. 
CAUTION—LAST DAY of ENTRY, Ist MAY. 


All Certificates received after that date will be returned 
to the Senders. 
H. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


ABNEY PARK CEMETERY COMPANY. 


REMOVAL OF OF. OFFICES. 
The Business of this Company is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET WITHIN. The abcve beautiful Freehold 
Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religious denominations. 


WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 


QOTENTIEIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models. 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blow- 
pipes, Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 
149, Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





AGNALL’S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 





Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 





\ HEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 

(English). In solid oak cases, manufactured by 
them, have the full compass of keys, are of the best quality 
of tone, best workmanship and material, and do not require 


tuning. Guineas. 

New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals ...... 6 
(The best and cheapest Harmonium{made.) 

One Stop, oak case (reduced price) ........0...cseseeeeeeeecee 


Piccolo Piano Model, One Stop, SOE Wl with — 
wind indicator ......... - 10 
(With soft and distinct dimei, ‘inl pr sijectbig  pigitindand. ) 
Two Stops, one set and a-half of vibrators (polished 
COBO). sccei ckdbodadssosinuss pocaecneescustinscbbedibisiniaiaseses 12 
(The extra upper half-set of vibrators adds wonderfully 
to the effect of the treble, and produces a beautifully 
diapason-like quality of sound.) 
Three Stops, large size organ tones (polished case) ... 15 


Five Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto cco 22 
Eight Stops, two sets of vibrators ditto ... 24 
Ten Stops, three sets of vibrators ditto gg 


(The best and most effective instrument made.) 

For particular description of the above, and other Har- 
moniums in rosewood and mahogany cases, see Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co.'s Illustrated Catalogue, which may be 
had of them gratis and post-free on application. 

The only Exhibition Prize Medallist for Harmoniums, 1851. 

An Extensive Assortment of French Harmoniums by 
Alexandre (including all the latest improvements) at prices 
from 5 Guineas to 150 Guineas. 

WHEATSTONE AND CO., 
INVENTORS & PATENTEES OF THE CONCERTINA, 
20, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON 
The ae Manufacturers and cilstihcas of Harmoniums 


prror. OF GENU INE HU NGARIAN 
WINES. 
Under Distinguished Patronage. 

PRICE CURRENT, per Dozen, duty paid, bottles in- 
cluded :— 

RED WINES.—1857, Erlau, l5s.; 1858, Ofen Adelsberg, 
18s. ; 1858, Carlowitz, 20s. ; 1852, Ménes Crown, 24s. ; 1854, 
Ofen Adelsberg, dry, 18s.; 1854, Sexard, dry, 20s.; 1852, 
Visonta, selected dry, 24s. 

WHITE WINES,.—1852, Neszmély, 18s. ; 
20s. ; 1852, Vildmy Muscat, 24s.; 1858, Oedenburg Musca- 
teller, 28s.; 1842, Tokay Imperial (sweet), 42s. 

Sample Cases, containing a bottle of each of the above men- 
tioned twelve sorts, 24s. T ‘erms, cash on delivery, carriage 
free to any railway station in London. Country orders to 
be accompanied by crossed cheques or post-office order pay- 
able at Lombard Street. Hampers or cases charged ls. per 
dozen. 

M. GREGER, from — ae 17, Colchester Street, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hil 


1854, Bakator, 


HE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1861. 
JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, procures Instant Protection from Process, 
and Conducts the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Courts at Moderate Charges. No Charge for 
Consultation in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 








12, Hanover Square, London, W. 


attended to, 





(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Established 1824.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 
BONUS MEETING, 1862. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd of 


January last, for the declaration of the SevenrnH Bonvs, 
showed, 





In evidence of the progress of the Society, 
that during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 
30th June, 1861, 

New Assurances for a total sum of £1,486,370 
had been effected, being an increase of £62,215 on those of 
the previous five years; that 

The Income had increased from £166,800 to 
pan neg per annum; that 

Assurance Fund had risen from £1,154,276 
to ELaaniol: 5 and thata 
Reversionary addition to the Policies of £275,077 
was then made, as against £232,479 at the prior division. 

In illustration of the results of the Division, 

that the Reversionary addition above named averaged 48 
per cent., or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid in the five years ; and that the 

Cash Bonus averaged 28 per cent. on the like Pre- 
miums, being amongst the largest ever declared by any Office, 

The Report explained at length the nature of the invést- 
ments, and the bases cf the calculations, the results of which, 
as above shown, are eminently favourable. 





The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of life, 
one-half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may-vither continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

POLICIES FOR TERMS OF YEARS may be effected at 

rates peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons 
proposing to assure. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentioned, and a detailed acconnt of the proceedings of the 
Bonus Meeting, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8. W. 

THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect New Policies before 
the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of profits over later Assurers. 





ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! ! 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 


PRE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 

Grants Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, assuring 

against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a weekly allowance of £6 to the 
Assured while laid up by Injary. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS 
at the RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, £.C, * 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 


\ ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
4 250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 
fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 

250, OXFORD STREET, near — Park. 





EAUHIFUL TRANSEF ER DECORA- 
TIONS, resembling Stained Glass, for Charch Win- 
dows, Rooms, Halls, Blinds, &., &c. 
‘The expense moderate. ‘ 
N.B.—Frames, Brackets, &c., and every description of 
Leather Work, made to order. 
The Arts taught fora small premium. Materials supplied. 


E. DOWLEY, Decorator, 60, Frith Street, Soho. 


Warranted to Stand. 
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(GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And Pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &., &c. 
WOTHERSPOON AND CO., Grascow axp Lonpon. 


N ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 

HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKELETON, 
TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. 6d. to 21s., at 


WM. CARTER'’S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul’s, London, 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
we: CARTER announces the completion 


of his Patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” 
or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 


Its distinguishing properties are extreme flexibility, and 
immediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
India-rubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 
that “TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER’S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 
more conducive to longevity than any article ever yet sub- 
mitted to the Public. 

N.B.—The “ Sylphide "’ Corset requires no lacing, and is 
especially adapted to the use of Young Ladies, and for 
Ladies enceinte. 

Engravings of the “‘ Sylphide * Corset and Crinoline Skirts 


free. 
Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, 
London. 





VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &c., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 
FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s. 6d. to 
25s. 
YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ae 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
#0 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s., 21s., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s, 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s,, 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun Wurre, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
pLsstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
16s. each; postage 6d. each. 
JOHN WHITE, Manuracrvuner, 228, Piccadilly, London, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sEntesof his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAp- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuitio 
J. G. has introduced his ergs 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 

Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY AND THE 
ARISTOCRACY OF EUROPE. 


| OWLANDS’ KALYDOR.— An Oriental 

Botanical Preparation for Improviny «nd Beautifying 
the Complexion and Skin.—This Royally-patronized and 
Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, cooling, 
and purifying action on the skin, eradicates freckles, tan, 
pimples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous visitatians, 
and produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness 
and delicacy of the hands and arms. Perseverance in its 
application promotes a free and uninterrupted exercise of 
those important functions of the skin so essential for the 
preservation of health, and the attainment and continuance 
of a beautiful complexion. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. RowLanp 
and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 

*,* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS' KALYDOR,” and be- 
ware of spurious and pernicious articles under the name of 
“ KaLyDOR.” 





LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


is a coating of pure Silver over Stack’s NICKEL, a 
metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 
most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 
as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can be 
produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


nk ~ |Elect.Pitd.|Stng. Pitd.| Thread (Kg. &Thd. 
|FiddlePtn. FiddlePtn.! Pattern. jwith Shell. 








Per Dozen. ad | £00.) £2.46 £5. d. 
Table Forks... 1100 | 1180 | 2 80} 3 00 
Dessert Forks. 1.00 | 1100 | 1150 | 2 20 
Table Spoons.| 1100 | 1180 | 2 80 | 8 00 
DessertSpoons!) 1 00 | 1100 | 1150 | 2 20 
Tea Spoons ...| 0120 | 0180 1 136 | 1100 





Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s.; Tea and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
Baskets, 25s. to 50s.; and every Article for the Table, as in 
Silver. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen......... £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 2 0 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 05 6 069 


Messrs, SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
Combines Hot Plate, roasting or baking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s. 6d.; hip baths from lds. ; open 
baths, 13s. 6d. ; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


QLACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 
Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 
ete Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
andles, 


» 45. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality.—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s. 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
plete, 7s. 6d. ‘Tea-trays, 6s, 6d. set of three; elegant Papier 
Maché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s. 6d. ; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire-irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one, 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset Heuse. 


ONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of CHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.S.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmator 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all 
others, 

EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘ Your Chlorodyne is a most invaluable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery, and to which 
I entirely owe my restoration to health.” 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—‘‘ I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 
efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other diseases, 
and am most perfectly satisfied with the results," 

From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—‘ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—‘‘ It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—‘‘It is a 
most valuable medicine." 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Caloutta:—‘t Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhaa.” 

From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—‘ As an 
astringent in severe Diarrhma, aud an anti-spasmodic in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” 


CAUTION.—Beware of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne’ engraved 
thereon in White Letters, and never buy it without, as Com- 
pounds called after it are too often vended. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, with Profes- 
sional Testimonials enclosed. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cleansing the stomach and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant, 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C,; and all Patent Medicine Vendors, 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 








MITH’S TASTELESS DANDELION 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box, 
have been known for fifteen years as a most successful substi- 
tute for Calome! ; and are an unfailing remedy in all affections 
of the liver, stomach, head, and kidneys, and a boon to the 
habitually constipated. They are quite tasteless, never give 
cold, and may be taken at all times by both sexes. 


Sole Maker, W. F. Smrru, M.P.S., Chemist, Walworth, 
London, Proprietor of Fowler's Corn, Bunion, and Chilblain 
Plaister, 1s, 14d. per box. A thirty years’ proved cure, how- 
ever bad the case. Free by post for fifteen stamps. Your 
Chemist will procure either. 


HolLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 
DISEASES OF THE GLANDS.—When the glanés 
about the neck or elsewhere are inflamed or enlarged, Hol- 
loway’s Ointment may be rubbed in with the most implicit 
confidence of its arresting the disease, and preventing dis- 
figurement. The affected part should be fomented with 
warm water before friction with the Ointment, which thus 
more readily enters through the cutaneous pores, and acts 
more directly on the blood, lymphatics, and glands, both on 
and beneath the skin, and roots out the malady without 
irritating or annoying the tenderest skin. Holloway’s Pills 
should be taken while this treatment is;pursued: they are 
remedies which, acting through the medium of the constitu- 
tion, exercise a most beneficial influence over the local 
disease. 








RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly 
people, or where an occasional aperient is required, nothing 
can be better adapted. 
Persons of a full habit, who are subject to headache, giddi- 
ness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without 
them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried 
off by their timely use. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name 
and address of ‘THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, Lon- 
don,” to be impressed upon the Government stamp affixed 
to each box of the genuine medicine. 


Sold at 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box by all Medicine 





Vendors. 
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CHEAP BOOKS AT 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 
19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


Surplus Copies of the best recent Works are constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 
*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


T\EPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. | 


D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the 
Public to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, | 
both old and new, and in every branch of Literature and | 
Science. His Stock (which in some departments is the most | 
extensive in England) is being continually augmented by | 
weekly and semi-weekly importations from France and Ger- | 
many, and by frequent arrivals from other parts of the 








Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in 
every description of choice and appropriate binding. 

The following Catalogues have recently been published :— 

MODERN BOOKS. 
Part J.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Litera- 
t 


ure. 
I.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, 
and Northern Literature. 
II].—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Etiher of which can be had gratis for one postage-stamp. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis 
for two stamps, 





Crown 8vo, price Sixpence, 

OFFICIAL GUIDE TO THE KEW MUSEUMS. 
A Handbook to the Museums of Economic Botany of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

By DANIEL OLIVER, F.LS., 


Librarian to the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany in University College, London. 


Bold by W, H. Surrn and Son, at their Railway Book-stalls. 


TO CLERGYMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


RAND HISTORICAL CHART, 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 6d. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. MONTHLY, 
CONTAINS THE FIRST DIVISION OF AN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Which Catalogue is to form a portion of each issue for eight consecutive months. 


The first selection comprises exhibited Specimens of Manufactures in Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c. &c. Articles and 
Correspondence on the progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison between it and that of 1851, are also 
included in the Number. The principal Line Engravings are— ‘ 


THE SABBATH EVE, 


ENGRAVED BY LIGHTFOOT, AFTER THE PICTURE BY A. JOHNSTON; 


THE SUN RISING IN A MIST, 


BY J, C. ARMYTAGE, AFTER TURNER. 





LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





In 1 vol., New Edition, 12mo, limp cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


THE RUDIMENTS OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


For the Use of Beginners, 
By HENRY LAW, C.E., and G. KR. BURNELL, C.E. 





This beautiful and valuable Chart shows in the clearest 
manner the Rise and Progress of every Kingdom and Em- 


pire in the World from the earliest period to the present, the | 
date of each King’s reign, Popes, Emperors, (c,, clearly and | 


beautifully arranged. 

The Chart is highly coloured, varnished, and mounted on a 
roller, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** Every clergyman in the kingdom should have this valu- 
able chart."—Z£raminer. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending this beautiful 
chart as well worthy the attention of all.”"—Standard. 

“Clear, instructive, intelligent, and highly useful.”"—Star, 

‘We shall certainly keep it before us for constant refer- 
ence.”’—Post. 
, “Should be placed in every gentleman's study."—Daily 
News. 


“We heartily recommend it to every scholastic establish- | 


ment throughout the kingdom as a useful appendage,”— 
Scholastic Register. 

Published by J. Jones, 7, Churchyard Row, Newington 
Butts. Sent by Post for 5s. 6d. in stamps to any part of the 
Kingdom. 





Just published, price 6s., the 


Watton at REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. 
CONTENTS:— 
I, Gentz’s Diary of the Austrian War in 1809, 
IJ. National Loans: Mr. Chase's First Budget. 
III. Music and the Lyric Drama. 
IV. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. 
V. The Grenvilles: a Chapter of Political History. 
VI. The Morality of Political Economy. 
Vi. Why are Women Redundant ? 
VIL. The Court of Charles II. of Spain. 
_ IX. The American War. 
X, The Ignorance of Man. 
XI, Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 


Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2. 5s., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 

ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Stee! and 


2,477 Woodcuts. 
London: James S, VintvE, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FORMING VOLS, XIIL, XIV., XV., AND XV*. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES, 


J. 8. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 


} 
| 





Sixth Edition, with Illustrations, 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 162, price 1s., 
INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
BEING VOL. I. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 








Sixth Edition, 12mo, limp cloth, pp. 172, price 1s., with Illustrations, 


RUDIMENTARY MECHANICS, 


For the Use of Beginners. 
By CHARLES TOMLINSON. 
FORMING VOL. VI. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





In 1 vol. limp cloth, price 5s. 6d., 


A MANUAL OF THE MOLLUSCA, 


OR, A RUDIMENTARY TREATISE ON RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS. 
By S. P. WOODWARD, Associate of the Linnean Society, &c. 
Illustrated by A. N. WATERHOUSE and J, W. LOWRY. 
FORMING VOLS. LXXII TO LXXV*. OF WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 


J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 


ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. A 
Tale. By the Author of ‘Dorothy.’ 





8vo, 9s., 


N THE STUDY OF CHARACTER; 
including an Estimate of Phrenology. By ALEX- 
ANDER BAIN, Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 


8vo, 12s., 


RANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 1861. 1859, 16s. 1960, 12s. 


Second Edition, 7s. 6d., 


ISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
By W. G. HUMPHRY, B.D. 


Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s., 


YPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old 

Face. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 

Eversley, and Professor of Modern History inthe University 
of Cambridge. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 9s. each, 


° 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON: A Selection from the Contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to ‘ Fraser's Magazine.’ 


Demy 8vo, price 5s., 


TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF 
MUSIC, explaining its Principles in a Manner suitable 
to the Purposes of General Education. By an AMATEUR. 


EVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The First Volume, Revolutions of Race. 8vo, 15s. 
The Second Volume, Revolutions in Religicn. 8vo, 15s. 


Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 
the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 
The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I. to IV., containing 
the Reign of Henry VIIL, £2. 14s. 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, 8s. 6d., 


ERMONS on VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 
The Two Sermons added to this Edition may be had sepa- 
rate. Price 1s. 


Eighth Edition, 8vo, 12s., 


OTES ON THE PARABLES. By 

RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster. 

By the same Author, NOTES on the MIRACLES. 12s, 


8vo, 5s., 


OX the CLASSIFICATION and GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the MAMMALIA; 
with an Appendix on the Gerilla, and on the Extinction and 
Transmutation of Species. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S8. 


8vo, 9s., 


ALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY: with Annotations by RICHARD WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
PALEY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY; with Annotations 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. 7s. 


By the Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. A New Series. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 14s., 
Friendsin Council. First Series. New Edition. 2 vols., 9s. 
Companions of My Solitude. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Essays Written in the Intervals of Business. Seventh 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 


8vo, 15s., 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By 
ALEXANDER BAIN, M.A., Examiner in Logic and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of London, and Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 

By the same Author, 8vo, 15s., THE SENSES AND THE 
INTELLECT. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s., 


OWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. By 
the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, 
and Chaplain in Ordii to the Queen. 
By the same Author, National Sermons. Second Edition. 
2 vols., 10s. 
The Good News of God. Third Edition. 6s. 
Sermons for the Times. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Village Sermons. Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d, 





| NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH 
No. CCXXXIV., April, 1862. 
CONTENTS. 
. JESSE'S MEMOIRS OF RICHARD III. 
Il, CENTRALIZATION. 
Ill. GUESSARD’S CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCES. 
IV. RECENT RESEARCHES ON BUDDHISM, 
V. MODERN DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
VI. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
VII. COTTON CULTURE IN INDIA. 
VIII, ALISON'S LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 
AND SIR C. STEWART. 
IX. PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
X. DAVID GRAY. 
XI. CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. ’ 


2. 
PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. A 
| Second Series of Excursions and Explorations by MEM- 
| BERS of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by E.8. KENNEDY, 
| M.A., F.R.G.S., President of the Club. With 4 Double and 
| 10 Single Maps, and 51 Illustrations on Wood. 2 vols., 
square crown 8vo, price 42s, [On the 29th inst. 


| 3. 

| MOUNTAINEERING IN 1861: a Vaca- 
tion Tour. By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., &c., Professor 
| 
| 


REVIEW. 
[On Wednesday nest. 


a 





| 
| 


of Natural Philosophy of the Royal Institution. Square 


crown 8vo, with Illustrations. [On Wednesday next. 


4, 
A SUMMER TOUR in THE GRISONS 
; and the ITALIAN VALLEYS of the BERNINA. By Mrs. 
| HENRY FRESHFIELD, Author of ‘Alpine Byways.’ 
| Post 8vo, with Map and Hlustrations. [On Wednesday next. 


5. 

VOLCANOES: the Character of their 
Phenomena, their Share in the Structure and Composition of 
the Surface of the Globe, &c. By G. POULETT SCROPE, 
M.P., F.R.S. Second Edition; Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 
price lds. 


6. 

ESSAYS ON SCIENTIFIC and OTHER 
SUBJECTS, contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quar- 
terly Reviews.’ By Sir HENRY HOLLAND, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.5., D.C.L., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 8vo, 

(Next Week. 


4 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, 
Part II.: a Series of Essays intended to Illustrate some 
Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man.’ By Sir 
B. C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., &. Feap. 8vo. 
[Just Ready. 


. 8. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON SANDFORD’S 
BAMPTON LECTURES on the MISSION and EXTEN- 
SION of the CHURCH at HOME. 8vo. [Just Ready. 


9. 
IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, 
and TURIN. By the Author of ‘Amy Herbert.’ Post 8vo, 
(Just Ready, 


10. 
ELLICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. 
Post 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


lL 
A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A.., of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of 
St. Edmand Hall, Oxford. Royal 8vo, pp. 2100, price 42s, 
(On Tuesday next. 


12, 

CANADA AND THE CRIMEA; or, 
Sketches of a Soldier's Life, from the Journals and Corre- 
spondence of the late Major RANKEN, R.E. Edited by 
his Brother, W. BAYNE RANKEN, Post 8vo, with Por- 
trait. [On Friday next. 


13. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS 
from ITALY and SWITZERLAND. Translated from the 
German by LADY WALLACE. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 


14. 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. New and 


Cheaper Edition, being the Tenth. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
15 


The LETTERS and the LIFE OF LORD 
BACON, including his OCCASIONAL WORKS. By 
JAMES SPEDDING. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo, price 24s. 


16. 

LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION OF JAMES II. Vol. 
VIIL, completing the Edition in post 8vo, with Portrait 
and Memoir, price 6s. 


17. 

GLEIG AND BRIALMONT’'S LIFE OF 
WELLINGTON. Second Edition, condensed by the Rev. 
G. R. GLEIG into One Volume; with Portrait, Plans, and 
Maps. 8vo, price lds, 


18. 
CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE 
and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, with 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 
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ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY'S 
LAYS OF ROME. 


New Edition, price 21s. cloth, or 42s. in morocco by Hayday. 


L°22 MACAULAY’S LAYS OF 
ANCIENT ROME. With Illustrations, original and 
from the Antique, by G. Scnarr, engraved on Wood by 8. 
WILtiaMs. 
An Edition of Lord Macavtar’s ‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’ 
with ‘Ivry’ and the ‘Armada,’ in 16mo, with Vignette, price 
4s. 6d. cloth; or 10s. 6d. in morocco by Hayday. 


London: Loneman, Green, LONGMAN, and RoBERtTs. 





PROFESSOR STANLEY'S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, Plans, 8vo, 16s., 
INAI AND PALESTINE, in Connection 
with their History. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 
Also, now ready, 
HE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: 
Being Extracts from ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ For the 
use of Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
Ii. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Now ready, in one thick vol. (660 pages), 18mo, price 5s., 


OEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
By SAMUEL WESLEY, A.M., Jun. A New Edition, 
including many Pieces never before published. Edited, and 
Illustrated with Copious Notes, by the late JAMES 
NICHOLS. With a Life of the Author by WILLIAM 
NICHOLS, 


London: SmmpKin, MarsHa.u, and Co. 





In small 8vo, cloth, price 3s., 


DUCATION: ELEMENTARY AND 
LIBERAL. Three Lectures, delivered at the Hall of 
the Mechanics’ Institute, Derby, November, 1861; also, a 
Lecture on FEMALE EDUCATION, previously delivered 
at the same place. 
By the Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, Joint-Editor of the Greek 
Testament, with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 


SEELEY, Jackson, and Hatiipay, 54, Fleet Street 


THE BOOK OF SPORTS. 
King Charles the First’s Declaration to his Subjects 
concerning Lawful Sports to be used on Sundays. 1633. A 
Reprint. 5s. 





BERNARD Quaritcu, 15, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, second edition, 4to, priec 6d., 


HAKSPERE’S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE. 
Illustrated by Jonn Gitpert, &. Engraved by 
THomas GILKs. 
“Mr. Gilks has successfully shown what can be done even 
on a large scale in wood engraving in his illustrations of 
Shakspere’s ‘Seven Ages of Life.’ ""—New Monthly Magazine. 


London: Dean and Son, Ludgate Street. 





Three Hundred and Twenty-Ninth Edition. 


AMILTON’S MODERN  INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR PIANO. Enlarged by CZERNY. 

Seventy pages, from extra large engraved plates. ‘* Imitated 

by all, equalled by none.” 4s. 

HAMILTON'S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for SING- 

ING. 20th Edition. 5s. 

HAMILTON’S DICTIONARY of 3500 TERMS. By 

JOHN BISHOP. 66th Edition. 1s. 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS of 

MUSIC. 70th Edition. 1s. 

NEW PIANOFORTES for all Classes, from £18 to £42, 

63 octaves. Allare warranted. Catalogues and Price Lists 

gratis and post free. 


London : Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, 
W., and 4, Hanover Street, W., and of all Musicsellers. 





a QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXIL, will be published on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT. 
CONTENTS. 
. Dorset. 
Il. Hymnology. 
Ill. Turkey—its State and Prospects. 
IV. Training of the Clergy. 
VY. Thornbury's Life of Turner, R.A, 
VI. The Eastern Archipelago. 
VII. The Later Years of Pitt. 
VII. The Merrimac and the Monitor. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Marquis Dalhousie’s Administration of Bri- 
tish India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, &c. &c. Vol. I. 
Saunders and Otley. 

Possrsty it was too soon to open the subject 
to which Mr. Arnold has now devoted himself. 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy in India has already 
found many commentators, and probably few 
admirers beyond the pale of his own Indian 
connection and service; and he himself, as we 
are informed in the introductory chapter of this 
work, ‘thas appended to his will a codicil, by 
which all those private papers which would 
throw a light upon his ai conduct are sealed 
up from use for fifty years. By such posthu- 
mous patience, he has interposed between his 
death and the final estimate of his life the in- 
terval of a long generation, appealing for jus- 
tice to a calmer and less prejudicial day.” But 
the public acts and public documents of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration are great facts, 
which are already available for calmer discus- 
sion than when they fell first under the public 
notice of this country ; and if the author’s opi- 
nions be not final, or have not the weight of 
those of a mature historian, we at least accept 
the material he has thus collected and condensed 
for present information and future reference, as 
useful and judicious labour. Much, very much, 
may be left to the future exponent of the po- 
licy of the third most anxious and remarkable 
political epoch of India—the first and second 
being those of Clive and Wellesley : and much 
explanatory and illustrative matter may, and 
doubtless will, be eliminated from Lord Dalhou- 
sie’s private papers, when the period for their 
publication arrives; but the acts of his adminis- 
tration and their consequences will not change, 
and, as the author further observes, ‘‘ Proximity 
toevents, if it conceals their contour, will disclose 
their details; and a history of our own time 
finds its character and scope assigned by the 
distinction. It has to fix the colours of the 
present, before they pass into the uniform hue 
of the past—after writers, disposing its infor- 
mation with larger knowledge, will pronounce 
the decisions which would be premature now.” 
We will add, that time will not affect the ab- 
stract merits of those great events which will 
be chronicled in these volumes, further than to 
confirm or condemn the views under which they 
were carried out by him who designed them ; 
and though private papers may hereafter serve 
to explain or reconcile motives‘of policy now 
withheld, or only partially known—yet Lord 
Dalhousie seldom, if ever, committed himself 
to any course of political conduct, or to any act 
consequent thereon, without official explana- 
tions of the policy under which it was designed 
and executed; and in this respect his admi- 
nistration is more remarkable in its progress 
and close than that of any preceding Indian 
statesman. No one in his station was ever 
more sensitive to—no one so ample in afford- 
ing grounds for—public judgment. 

In the records of Lord Dalhousie’s admi- 
nistration, we have the political, and in a very 
high degree also, the social history of India 
from January 1848 to March 1856. Apart 
from consideration of its particular and re- 
markable events, it is the period which im- 
mediately preceded the rebellion; and it will 
be interesting to trace with Mr. Arnold, whe- 








ther—as many have asserted and still believe— 
the course pursued by Lord Dalhousie, so un- 
varyingly and persistently, was actually the 
point on which the mutiny turned; or whe- 
ther we have to attribute the rising of 1857 to 
different causes, partially only developed by, 
or consequent upon, his political conduct. 
This Mr. Arnold may possibly make apparent 
in the end, or as his work progresses; for the 
present we have to consider the first great act 
of the Governor-General’s administration,—the 
second Sikh war, and the annexation and ad- 
ministration of the Punjab. 

We cannot here enter Ya a history of this 
province, be it ever so brief. The Sikhs, among 
Hindus a band of warlike Puritan Reformers, 
after suffering persecution at the hands of the 
Mahomedans so long as the Empire of the 
Moguls existed—if only in name—grew to 
political and territorial power under Runjeet 
Singh. British supremacy and prestige,—the 
power consequent upon immense resources 
with which Runjeet Singh was well acquainted, 
and the examples of defeat in the histories of 
the Paishwah, and other Mahratta and Maho- 
medan powers, together with the respect paid 
to him by the British rulers in succession,—all 
combined to ensure the observance of trea- 
ties, and peaceable maintenance of respective 
positions, which, under ordinary Oriental 
temptations, and events occurring to both par- 
ties, could hardly have been sustained; and 
no greater proof of sincerity could have been 
given than when, against the warnings of his 
own astute advisers, Runjeet Singh permitted 
us to use his country as a base of operations 
in the Mahomedan episode of the Affghan war. 

Necessary to his purpose, as introductory to 
his narrative, Mr. Arnold sketches boldly, but 
briefly, the Affghan war, the first Sikh war, 
and the annexation of Sinde. It was well for 
us, perhaps, that Runjeet Singh survived the 
close of the Affghan campaign ; else the re- 
treat had, we think, presented a very different 
spectacle. The Affghan war had affected our 
prestige for the first time in India, and worse, 
had sown the seeds of that disaffection in the 
Bengal army which was productive of such 
mournful consequences in 1857. It exposed 
our weakness also; and we may now believe, 
what was broadly asserted then, that it raised 
expectations in the Sikhs of being joined by 
large portions of the Bengal army, if, on any 
convenient opportunity, the Sikhs should in- 
voke their aid against our power. Probably, 
therefore, it was the true faith to us of the old 
Lion of the Punjab alone, which, under the 
twofold opportunity of disaster, and the temp- 
tation offered by disaffected Native troops, pre- 
vented an attack upon our retiring army. 

Soon afterwards Runjeet Singh died; and 
our relations with the Sikhs became gradually 
but unequivocally hostile. Again and again, the 
invasion of India—the march to Delhi, Be- 
nares, and Calcutta—the expulsion of the 
“‘ cow-slaying Feringi” from the holy cities 
of Hinduism—became subjects of discussion 
in the fiery Punchayets, or councils of the 
Sikh army, or of hardly undisguised desire on 
the part of those chiefs who successively rose 
to power. Gradually, too, the open advocacy 
of such a war became a means by which au- 
thority was to be sustained ; and the employ- 
ment of the army, or its sacrifice, a political 
necessity. Confident in its Europeanized dis- 
cipline, its splendid artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry, whose movements in review had been 
approved by-English officers, the army of the 
Khalsa could eventually no longer be restrained ; 
and, without declaration of war, or adequate 
preparation for resistance by us, precipitated 
itself against a weakly defended frontier in 





heavy and very formidable masses, and the 
first Sikh war begun. It is needless to specn- 
late now whether, if the first successor of Run- 
jeet Singh, or those who, successively from 
1839 to 1845, by a series of murders and as- 
sassinations almost without parallel even in 
Oriental history, in turn exercised supreme 
power in the State, had been able to check the 
desire of the army, the Sikhs would have left 
us unmolested. We think not. Not only was 
the master spirit which had restrained those 
masses of turbulent soldiery gone, but the 
Sikhs themselves, as military fanatics confi- 
dent of victory, and as propagandists of their 
own faith, would, sooner or later, have tried 
conclusions with us in the field. 

The issue of the first Sikh war, in the utter 
failure and defeat of the invading forces, laid 
the Punjab at the mercy of the Governor-Ge- 
neral Lord Hardinge. It might then have 
been annexed with justice, and so = the pe- 
nalty already consequent on those who, hitherto, 
had treacherously assailed British power. And 
we have often thought that annexation would 
have been fitter in many points of view then, 
than afterwards. It was perhaps impossible 
owing to our weakness, and the still existing 
Khalsa force, and it was deferred, only however 
for a brief period. A regency was formed 
for the Government of the Punjab during the 
Mahrarajah Dhuleep Singh’s minority, which, 
while it included the most efficient, trust- 
worthy, and distinguished of the Sikh sirdars, 
excluded the Queen-Mother the Ranee Chun- 
da, who therefore, from the outset, placed 
herself in opposition to it both covertly and 
openly. The Resident at the Sikh Court, who 
was ex-officio President of the Council, was no 
match for the effrontery and licentiousness 
of this princess: and the more it was sought 
to reprove and control her, the more impatient 
and defiant she became. In truth, the position 
assumed by the Governor-General was alto- 
gether anomalous and impossible of execution, 
so as to secure the good devised; nor could 
even Henry Lawrence, as Resident, with ten 
thousand British troops to back his authority, 
and the seeming co-operation of some of the 
best of the local nobility, cause efficient execu- 
tion of those measures uf good government 
which were necessary in the highest executive 
power.* It would have been better, we have 
often since thought—more likely to have main- 
tained the Sikhs as an independent power—to 
have left them to themselves after the battle 
of Sobraon, and after securing the Cis-Sutlej 
territory and the expenses of the war by the 
treaty of Kussoor, under a distinct assurance 
that, if further aggression were ever again 
attempted, their country would be conquered 
and annexed to the British territory,—than 
by a partial, unpopular, and practically in- 
efficient interference and control, to have 
risked, perhaps ensured, further disturbance 
and rebellion. In the one case, the conse- 
quences of treachery would have rested entirely 
with the Sikhs who, under perceptions of our 
generosity, might have reverted to their former 
faithful condition. Inthe other, the pretexts 
for the course taken by them were ably set 
forth in the proclamations of Raja Shére Singh, 
which boldly exposed the weak and offensive 
points of our administration, appealed to the 
highest feelings of the Sikhs, both religiously 
and politically, and, despite of its partial tru- 
culence, now enlists our sympathy. The tale 
of the Regency, which worked peaceably, if not 





* Mr. Arnold refers to a passage in the Edinburgh Review 
of January, 1849, which we re-quote :-—‘‘ An experiment to 
set up a Sikh kingdom may have failed, but the failure can 
entail upon us no imputation save that of too great absti- 
nence, too great generosity, and too charitable a conception 
of the dispositions of our foe.” 
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effectively, for a while, and with at least a show 
of acquiescence, is correctly told by Mr. Ar- 
nold ; and the state of the Punjab and of India, 
on the assumption of the Government by Lord 
Dalhousie, apparently justified the assertion 
that, “‘no Governor-General had ever taken 
charge of the Government of India under such 

uliar and advantageous circumstances.” 
But the Ranee Chunda’s amours and political 
intrigues were unchecked, if not unheeded ; 
and above all, some patriotism yet remained 
with the Sikhs, and was being gradually, but 
surely excited. 

There is little doubt, that in canvassing the 
old retainers and servants of the State, the 
Ranee, among others, had not overlooked the 
powerful Nazim, or manager of the province 
of Mooltan ; and a slave girl, dispatched on a 
seemingly unimportant errand, had, in fact, 
some time previously, secured bis attachment 
to the Khalsa cause—in other words, his op- 
position to the Regency. The Dewan Moolraj, 
who had amassed wealth from unchecked pecu- 
lation, and who, in fact, paid only a nominal 
contribution to the State revenues, had every- 
thing to fear from the direct demands of a 
Council which, guided by a straightforward 
English official, would accept of no evasions 
as to accounts, and whose audits were in the 
last degree inconveniently particular. He owed 
large sums of revenue which had been col- 
lected, evaded payment, and eventually, under 
threats of ten years’ accounts being demanded, 
and in hope perhaps of preventing further 
demand, or in order to blind the Council to his 
real purposes, tendered an incomplete and un- 
bere resignation. A Sikh Sirdar, accom- 
panied by two young English officers and a 


lieve this powerful vassal of the charge of his 
province and treasury. They were received 
with apparent honour and cordiality; but we 
know that they were attacked and wounded as 
they left the Dewan’s fort, and there are few, 
perhaps, who have not read the mournful and 
affecting story of Agnew and Anderson, and | 
how, both being wounded, one helplessly so, 
they sat hand in hand bidding each other fare- 
well, and awaiting death, as their place of tem- 
porecy abode was stormed by the troops of 

oolraj. Whether their murder was origi- 
nally contemplated by the Dewan may be 
doubted ; but when it was done there remained 
no os of compromising it by submission, and 
henceforth he joined in the movement against 
us with all his forces. 

We cannot here follow the operations of Her- 
bert Edwardes in his gallant but premature at- 
tempt tocheck the rebellion. We believe, had the 
first outbreak been suppressed by the dispatch of 
an adequate force from Ferozepoor to Mooltan, 
that the fort would have fallen. But even then 
native ms could not be trusted alone, and 
Lord Gough declined to risk Europeans in the 
heat. We question very much, however, whe- 
ther its capture would have prevented, though 
it might have delayed, the final outbreak of 
the second Sikh war. The Khalsa army had 
yet sufficient unity, force, and vitality. The 
Regency, a mixed commission, was not popular, 
and the intrigues of the Ranee, notwithetand. 
ing her imprisonment (for that had become 
needful) continued as active as ever, and were 
more successful. She had secured the open 
adherence of some chiefs, the tacit acquiescence 
in her plans of others. She was tampering, 
through her agents, with our own native troops, 
and she counted, and with certainty, on the 
Khalsa army making a last effort, under her 
appeals to its loyalty, for the future indepen- 
dence of the Sikh nation. For once in India, 





we found we had to encounter a strong national 





feeling; and in the last struggle for power 


with us, we can accord our sympathy with, 
and respect for, those who were arrayed against 
us. For good or for evil, therefore, the ex- 
ample of Mooltan, in its successful resistance, 


| continued a broad fact. Edwardes could hardly 


maintain the bold position he had assumed. 
Nor did the fort fall before the first force sent 
to reduce it; but the peace of the frontier had 
at least been secured by the co-operation of the 
Mahomedans of Bhawulpoor and of the trans- 
Indus provinces. The Ranee, on detection of 
her extended intrigues, and the attempt made 
by her agents to corrupt our native troops 
at Lahore, was quietly removed to Benares ; 
but her et was hardly checked, indeed 

rhaps accelerated by this measure, and soon 

egan to be developed. 

There is little doubt that Lord Dalhousie—a 
stranger, as yet, to the progress which insidious 
rebellion and national antipathy to our rule 
had made in the Punjab—was, as yet, not 
awakened to its danger ; and Edwardes’s suc- 
cesses and Lord Gough’s tardy perception of 
the necessity of military movements, had per- 
haps contrived to produce confidence, which 
the events of the time did not warrant. But 
his Lordship’s accurate perceptions were not 
long to be blinded; peace, it was clear, was 
utterly hopeless, and as he declared, on the oc- 
casion of a ball at Barrackpoor in October, in 
relation to the British Government of India, 
‘if its enemies wanted war, war they should 
have, and with a vengeance.” And so it 
proved. It is no part of our task to follow the 
second Sikh war, with its varying fortune to 
both sides, or to criticize military movements— 
the tardy operations of both sieges of Mooltan, 
or the bloody check at Chillianwalla; it was 
closed by the splendid field-day of the battle of 
Goojerat, described as a “ brilliant reviewin ear- 
nest,” and the desperate and unflagging pursuit 
by Gilbert of the defeated Sikh army after their 
last effort in the field. Flying westward, with- 
out object save to elude pursuit,—broken and 
dispirited, without money or food,—the remains 
of the Khalsa army were at last overtaken. 
Encamped at Rawul Pindee, twenty days after 
their defeat, ‘thirty-five chiefs laid down 
their swords at Gilbert’s feet, and the Sikh 
soldiers, advancing one by one to the file of 
English drawn across the road, flung down 
tulwar, matchlock, and shield, upon the grow- 
ing heap of arms—salaamed to them as to the 
‘Spirit of the Steel’—received a rupee each 
for subsistence, and passed through the line no 
longer soldiers.”"* It was the last act of the 
war, and of the army of Runjeet Singh. 
Beaten fairly in the field, pursued and at last 
hunted down, with the entire loss, in the first 
and second Sikh wars, of the noblest park of 
artillery which India ever saw in the possession 
of a native sovereign, not a man remained 
in arms. Nor did Gilbert rest at Rawul Pin- 
dee. The picked cavalry of Dost Mahomed, 
which had joined the Sikhs, was still ahead, 
and it would ill have suited the spirit of the 
best rider and most successful hog hunter of 
Northern India, to have allowed them to 
escape without an effort to engage them. They 
did escape ; but the chase continued up to the 
mouth of the Khyber Pass, into the defiles of 
which it would have been madness to pene- 
trate. ‘‘The cursed Feringhees,” said the 
Affghans after they reached Cabool, ‘ have 
beaten us, and driven us like deer over two 
deserts, and across two rivers. The snow is 
melted at Jellalabad that bore the stain of the 
English blood.” 

* Will no artist paint this picture? In Franee it could 
not have escaped illustration in the National War Gallery 


of Versailles ; and no more picturesque or emotional military 
subject can well be imagined. 








There was but a brief interval between the 
submission of the rebel Sirdars and the Sikh 
army at Rawul Pindee, and the final result. 
The Governor-General’s. policy was soon mani- 
fest. ‘The army laid down its arms on the 12th 
March, 1849, and on the 28th of the same 
month, the chiefs and members of the Council 
were summoned to the Durbar to hear his final 
decision from the mouth of his secretary,- de- 
puted for the purpose. They were informed 
that the Punjab henceforth, was a portion of 
the British empire: that those who acquiesced 
in the measure on the part of the Maharajah 
should be provided for: and that in any case, 
the British Government was prepared to take 
its own measures. A few objections were 
naturally started and overcome, and the next 
day the Governor-General’s proclamation was 
read in Durbar, and the scene is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“The young Maharajah met the messenger of his 
victors at the gate of the citadel, and was conducted 
with careful respect to his throne in the Hall of 
Audience. A crowd of Europeans and natives lined 
the walls on either side, the latter being present in 
numbers great enough to have endangered order, if 
Asiatic apathy and fatalism had not conquered 
sentiment. In perfect silence the paper was read 
which proclaimed the annexation of their country. 

o sign of wonder, anger, or even interest 
was evident in the countenances of the natives who 
listened to the message of the Governor-General, 
Its purport was too obvious and too clearly foreseen 
to surprise, and Eastern self-command forbade that 
it should visibly affect them. Rajah Deena-nath 
remarked, indeed, that the judgment of the Govern- 
ment, whether just or not, must be obeyed. The 
paper of conditions was then handed in duplicate 
by Rajah Tej Singh to the Maharajah, who affixed 
the initials of his name in English characters with 
an alacrity and composure chiefly due, perhaps, to 
his inconsiderate youth ; the envoy took leave; and 
the ceremony was over. But for the absence of 
the costly jewels and glittering armour conspicuous 
on former State occasions at the Sikh Court, no out- 
ward sign had marked the last Durbar of the empire 
of Runjeet Singh. The English colours hoisted 
upon the rampart, and the thunder of the guns 
saluting them as the Envoy passed out, proclaimed 
it very plainly.” 


We believe there were never two opinions 
aboutthe necessity of the annexation of the Pun- 
jab as consequent on the second Sikh war, under 
the new aspect it had taken in the presence of 
the Affghans of Cabool, as allies of the Sikhs 
their hereditary enemies, and the endeavours of 
the Sikh Sirdars to excite other powers in India 
to join them. Revenge, if not a higher motive, 
had united both Sikh and Affghan against us, 
and might, most probably would, do so again 
on a fitting opportunity. It was felt and argued 
that, as the Sikhs, as a faithful allied nation, no 
longer guarded, or could be trusted with, the 
main gate of India, it could be occupied by 
none but our own troops. But we refer the 
reader to Lord Dalhousie’s own explanation of 
his acts, than which no fuller comments upon 
what had passed can be desired—always, how- 
ever, to be received with the reservation, that 
it was the apology—if we may use the word— 
for the act. It reads freshly still, and with 
all its old interest, and remains one of the 
most remarkable state papers of the period on 
record. We will only quote three short pas- 
sages, which proved, in fact, the key-note, as 
it were, to what followed in other quarters:— 


“We must make the reality of our conquest felt. 
The moderation which was wise and politic before, 
would, if repeated after the experience we have 
gained, be the veriest feebleness now... . 

“Hesitation on our part would be attributed, not 
to forbearance, but to fear; it would be regarded, 
not as the result of a magnanimous policy, but as 
the evidence of a pusillanimous spirit. . . . 
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“Tt would encourage the hope of restored supre- 
macy in the minds of the States and people of India, 
where hostility, perhaps, is dormant, but where it 
is not, and never will be, extinct.” 


So the annexation of a new kingdom was ac- 
complished; and the step once taken, Lord 
Dalhousie did not flinch from the onerous duty 
he had im upon himself, and upon those 
he selected for the administration of the new 
province. Whatever may be hereafter said or 
thought of the annexation itself, in regard to 
the spirit of the administration no dissentient 
voice will ever be raised; and the statesman 
and philanthropist alike will rejoice that the 
responsibility of providing an efficient and re- 
sponsible government for the new people, and 
of improving their social and physical condi- 
tion, as well as of developing the resources of 
the province itself—were at first, as they have 
since continued to be, the objects of unceasing 
anxiety, guided by the ablest administrative 
talent which could be obtained. 

Before passing in review the objects and 
acts of the new administratioh, Mr. Arnold 
sketches the system which it was to replace. 
It was what is found to obtain in all purely 
Native Governments,—a system of exaction of 
revenue as far as possible ;—of absence of civil 
or criminal law, or legal tribunals,—and of 
police, except what results from the adherence 
of ancient communities or municipal associa- 
tions. A rough, grim usage in punishment, 
in which death or more frequently mutilation 
are freely employed ; much crime—frequently 
of anorganized nature, and rarely repressed, and 
few attempts at social improvement, education, 
or conservancy. We will add, also, too much 
freedom—degenerating into license; andevery- 
where—in every relation of ruler and ruled— 
the practical application of the rough rule of 
might making right. All this is thoroughly un- 
derstood : and it is curious to observe how so- 
ciety holds together without the conventional 
means to which we are accustomed, and how, 
after a fashion, rude justice is obtained by 
local arbitrations or references to respected 
persons. If the exaction be not too oppressive, 
the might not too rudely exercised, there is 
no complaint ; and the sufferer, where there 
is one, bides his time for redress or re- 
taliation. We, when we take a new province, 
have to alter all this. We have, often rudely 
enough, to destroy “ vested rights” and 
‘‘privileged interests ;” to remodel what we 
find to a higher standard; and to intro- 
duce law, and means for the administration 
of the law, civil and criminal. It depends 
much on the character of the men employed 
how this is done. If they are dry officials 
with only one end to attain, it is done rudely 
and unpopularly, and not unfrequently fails. 
If, on the contrary, the guiding and executive 
arm have knowledge of, and sympathy with, 
the natives of the country in all degrees, pre- 
judices, and institutions,—all possible and prac- 
ticable conservatism of what is useful exists ; 
the people are carried along gently, and the 
administration is successful. To the latter 
course may be attributed, in a great degree, 
the result which, with evident pride and satis- 
faction, Mr. Arnold claims for Lord Dalhousie 
and his subordinates—Henry and John Law- 
rence—and those who worked under them. 
The Governor-General accepted with ardour 
the task of establishing the new Government, 
and while large latitude in device and execu- 
tion was allowed to his delegates; he, to the 
very last, watched with infinite and patient 
skill, care, and forethought—almost with jea- 
lousy, the issue of the system of his model pro- 
vince. Lord Dalhousie’s admiration of the 
elder forms of government in India was very 





small indeed: but they could not be altered, 
and in the system which he introduced,—we 
will not say perfected, for it requires much 
adaptation yet ere it reaches its highest point 
of usefulness,—we find everywhere the impress 
of his belief in the necessity and practicability 
of a different form of administration. 

If the result of the working of this Adminis- 
tration, the detail of its acts, the gradual pro- 
gress of reform, and consolidation of a new 
system, interest readers in general in this 
country, and we hope sincerely it does inter- 
est many,—the second part of Mr. Arnold’s 
volume will be found more acceptable than the 
first, because it presents in the harmony and 
true success of all that was done, so bright a 
contrast to the events of lawless turbulence 
and violent fanaticism, in conspiracy, murder, 
and war. It seems indeed marvellous how, in 
comparatively so short a period, what we read 
of was effected; how the normal crimes of 
Thuggee, Dacoity, and Infanticide, were sup- 
pressed ; how exactions were abolished ; how 
education, both male and female, advanced ; 
and how useful public works, of roads and 
irrigation were completed. In short how, not 
only reform of existing polity, but organization 
of new and practically useful measures in 
every department of the administration, was 
not only inaugurated but brought into useful 
working order, and how the population seemed 
to rise, or were raised to, acquiescence in them. 
To sketch the separate subjects even, would 
be to rewrite what Mr. Arnold has ably sum- 
marized without too much avoidance of de- 
tail; and to his pages we confidently refer our 
readers. We had marked many passages for 
extract, but it is better that the whole should 
be read and understood, rather than a part. 

We wiil not however refuse a portion of the 
conclusion of this volume :— 


“Tt [our administration] has made the trans- 
Punjab a happy and contented province, our 
pride and safeguard instead of our menace and 
rival. It has opened a thousand fields to agricul- 
ture, and a hundred roads to commerce; it has 
grafted on Punjab stocks the strong tree of Saxon 
self-government ; it has purged the land of shame- 
ful crimes, and given it education, security, and the 
arts of life... . If, then, order is better than anarchy, 
justice than tyranny, equity than extortion, free 
institutions than feudalism, . . . these are what have 
come to the Five Waters with English administra- 
tion.” 


We cannot however agree with the asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ were an impossible convulsion to 
eject us to-morrow from Asia, the Punjab 
would be a monument which would preserve 
to all Asiatic futures our great faculty of go- 
vernment.” On the contrary we believe, that 
the first act of any purely native Punjab 
government would be to obliterate, as seecllty 
as possible, every trace of our administration. 
Native minds and social tendencies must 
change very much, before what Mr. Arnold— 
in his enthusiastic admiration of Punjab re- 
form—believes possible. Such an administra- 
tion would, we believe, be utterly impracticable 
to any natives of India. 

As is too often the case, however, with ex- 
periments of this kind, too much was and is 
still claimed for them. ‘‘ Nothing like leather” 
applies to the Punjab as well as to other 
subjects. As if perfected there, the same 
details and systems of management have 
been sought to be applied in other commis- 
sions in India not only impossibly, but with 
bad effect, had they succeeded. We are 
willing to take the successes which Mr, Arnold 
has recorded without the failures (and they 
were many), which have been steadily kept 
out of sight, only because the very failures led 








the way to different and more successful means 
and results; but when impossibilities are 
claimed for the Punjab administration which 
do not exist, it is time to look failures steadily 
in the face, and to remember that the results 
of, as we admit freely, a very successful admi- 
nistration,—one which stood the test of the 
mutiny without a doubt, and was the source of 
incalculable use and assistance in the worst 
period of the Rebellion,—are not without weak 
points. Thus, it has always been maintained, 
among other questionable assertions, that the 
Punjab “pays.” Mr. Arnold says it does 
(p. 400), and quotes part of a correspondence 
between the Government of the Punjab and 
the Financial Council of India on the subject, 
by which—by its own showing, indeed,—the 
loss on the Punjab for the year 1861 is twenty- 
four lacs, or £240,000 sterling. While he 
quoted the defence, Mr. Arnold should also 
have quoted the accusation. We cannot give 
it all, because of its length ; but in reply to the 
favourite (Lord Dalhousie’s) argument, that 
the Punjab expenditure is needed rather for 
the imperial necessity of guarding the frontier 
than for local p' , the Council says, in 
the Calcutta Gazette of November 13, 1861 :-— 


“Para, 20. But while allowing much weight to 
this argument, it must be remembered that the ex- 
cess in expenditure greatly exceeds the cost of any 
force which was ever kept up to watch the Sutle). 
When, under native rule, a formidable army held the 
Punjab, and was ready at any time to invade Hin- 
dostan.” 


And again, in regard to the reduction of ex- 
nditure within income, we find in the same 
port :-— 

“Para 21, It is more necessary to point this out 
clearly, as it has been usual in reports on the Pun- 
jab finances, down to the last administrative report 
for 1860-61, to present the accounts in such a form 
that theJgeneral impression is, that the Punjab not 
only pays its own local expenses, but contributes a 
large quota towards the general expenses of the 
empire ; though it is clear, from any view of the facts 
as given in the returns now under consideration, that 
the Punjab does not now pay more than four-ninths 
of its own expenses, in the sense in which it paid all 
its expenses under native rule,” 


The italics are our own. The whole of that 
part of the Report which relates to the Punjab 
should however be read in reference to the reply 
only, which Mr. Arnoid quotes. And it is a 
question for Sir Charles Wood to decide, whe- 
ther the Punjab requires, or deserves the vast 
expenditure it has obtained,—we will venture 
to say very greatly in excess, in proportion, of all 
other provinces of India, old as well as new. As 
a general rule, nothing can be wiser than a free 
expenditure on real improvements. It is to 
this, for the true advancement of India, that 
we have to look; but there are bounds to 
which prudence necessarily confines us, and if 
these have been overstepped anywhere in India, 
there is no doubt it was in the Punjab while 
it was the “ pet province” of the Governor- 
General. ; 

We shall look with interest to the publica- 
tion of further portions of this work, and to 
the opinions of Mr. Arnold on other annexa- 
tions and acquisitions of territory, during 
Lord Dalhousie’s rule in India. He will at 
least give the prominent facts, which are ac- 
cessible only in fragmentary portions in — 
and newspapers, and they will speak for them- 
selves. 

While admiring the general elegance and 
classical style of this work, will the author par- 
don a remark that we find occasionally words 
we do not understand and cannot find in any 
dictionary ? and that in some places we meet 
with obscure sentences, which we think a little 
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reperusal and consideration would have made 
clear, and which here and there, in relation to 
the matter, are somewhat too pretentious ? Mr. 
Arnold’s style is too good) to be spoiled by “ fine 
writing.” 











The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary 
Granville, Mrs. Delany, with Interesting Re- 
miniscences of King George IIT. and (Queen 
Charlotte. Edited by the Right Hon. Lady 
Llanover. Bentley. 

In the course of most persons’ lives the question 
arises, whether to destroy or preserve large 
packets of old letters which have been kept 
originally for the sake of their writers, or as 
testimony to events by, or sometimes, 
though rarely, for the ‘* wise saws and modern 
instances ” they contain. 

When, at last, such collections are brought 
forward, the letters have usually passed through 
several phases of revision. These of Mrs. De- 
lany and her contemporaries were at one time 
examined by herself and her friend Miss Bur- 
ney, who says, ‘I went through Swift's letters 
to her, Young’s and Mason’s, and we destroyed 
all that could not be saved every way to their 
honour.” He wish they had begun at the 
other end of the budget!) The next examiner 
seems to have been a lady’s-maid, Mrs. Astley, 
to whom the present editor has apparently 
trusted a good deal and adopted her judgment, 
which may account for the very trivial letters 
of Lady Cowper and some others which Mrs. 
Astley alone would have thought worth pre- 
serving. Generally speaking, men save letters 
on business; ladies embrace a wider range; 
the flames are often cheated of their due ; yet 
we should view such conservatism with indul- 
gence, from recollecting how much we owe to 
those who kept the letters of Madame de Sé- 
vigné, of Cowper, and of Gray. 

.ven in epistles that bear no comparison with 
theirs, the gossip of a past century may eluci- 
date its biography and history ; and in the 
case of celebrated persons, a certain interest 
attaches to their most indifferent letters, such 
as those here given from Swift, who was writing 
commonplaces to a lady, or from Young, who 
was putting his Wight Thoughts into compli- 
mentary prose for his sister. But there are 
fagots et fagots ; Messrs. Pyke and Pluck were 
deeply distressed by Mrs. Nickleby’s cold that 
lasted three months; but we cannot sympa- 
thize with colds and coughs which ladies en- 
dured eighty years ago, nor with the measles 
and yay, we De of their grandsons. 

Lady Llanover seems to have so high a value 
for family and titlethatshe brings forward every 
scrap she could collect bearing a noble signa- 
ture ; even invitations to tea, or apologies for 
not paying amorning visit ; to which she ap- 
pends the writer’s pedigree. It is well that ibe 
could not fet at the Duchess of Portland's 
washing bills, or we should have had them, 
with foot-notes, explaining how the wimples 
were worn and the furbelows starched. 

Mrs. Delany was an ‘exemplary and accom- 
ame lady of the last century ; Burke called 

er the fairest model of female excellence of the 
days that were past. Born in 1700, she lived 
during four reigns, had been promised the post 
of Maid of Honour to Queen Anne,—was pre- 
sent at the marriage of the Princess Royal, 
daughter of George II.,tothe Princeof Orange, 

—and witnessed the coronation of George LII. 

and Queen Charlotte. 

Her paternal uncle, George Granville, the 
first Lord Lansdowne, married her at the age 
of seventeen to Mr. Pendarves, a fat, drunken, 
elderly, Cornish squire, to whom she made an 





admirable wife, except in the article of hating 
him with all her heart. At the end of eight 
years she becamea widow, enjoying her liberty, 
jointure, friends, and talents with innocent pro- 
priety till the year 1743, when she married Dr. 
Delany, the friend of Swift, and Dean of 
Down. With him she lived in Ireland very 
happily till his death in 1768. She then tooka 
house in London, passing the summer months 
with her sister, or at Bulstrode, with her fa- 
vourite friend the Duchess Dowager of Port- 
land. 

In the year 1786, upon the death of the 
Duchess, George III. gave Mrs. Delany a house 
and furniture at Windsor, with a pension of 
£300 a year; and from that time till her own 
decease in 1788, she probably saw more of the 
Royal Family than any one except their im- 
mediate attendants. 

In mind and talent Mrs. Delany seems to 
have been an excellent specimen of the age she 
lived in. She united to beauty and vivacity a 
humble religious spirit and sound judgment. 
Her letters of advice upon the training of chil- 
dren are excellent; so are her comments on 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, and her strictures 
on the morality of Rousseau’s systems, written 


| when he was at the height of his popularity. 


She was a true helpmate to her D.D., as she 
always called Dr. Delany, and was earnestly 
useful in the education of her nieces and great 
nieces. She had some artistic genius; for she 
painted well and quickly in oils, and invented 
a “mosaic” representation of flowers in co- 
loured paper, which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
praised for their correct shading and perspec- 
tive, while Sir Joseph Banks declared they 
were the only imitations of nature from which 
he could describe a plant botanically without 
fear of committing an error. 

She kept up, as was the fashion of her day, 
a voluminous correspondence with friends and 
relatives: subjects were never wanting, for they 
could fill their pages with 


“Grave or gay, with lively or severe.” 


The letters of Mrs. Montagu, ‘‘ the Queen of 
the Blues,” are curious from their elaborate po- 


lish, and from the very exalted pedestal on | 
which she placed herself to write them ; though | 
Dr. Johnson said, & propos of this lady, ‘* My | 


little Burney writes a better letter.” Old Lady 


Gower sat under the shade of her magnolia | 


(‘‘ Mother Mag,” as she called it), counting its 
blossoms, penning quaint remarks that would 
serve as aphorisms for Lacon, avd asking her 
new gardener whether ‘the nad ever seen so 
fine a place as Bill Hill?” to which John Bull 
replied, ‘* Yes, a great many.” ‘The pleasantest 
letters in the collection are those of Mrs. Bos- 
cawen :— 
“Each art of conversation knowing, 
High-bred, elegant, Boscawen.” 

She expresses kind feelings with bright and 
graceful turns that remind us of Madame de 
Sévigné; and she had the good sense to quote 
verbatim passages concerning books and au- 
thors from her own correspondence with Han- 
nah More, Mrs. Chapone, and others. None 
of these ladies could spell correctly, not even 
Mrs. Delany, though Swift said, ‘‘ her spelling 
was so good it would not be intelligible to her 
fair contemporaries.” We find her writing 
about her poudesoy (paduasoy) dresses, that are 
to be placed in her portmantoes, together with 
other parapharnalia ; she talks of progeney and 
Presbeterians, of schollars and Michealmas 
winds. This faulty orthography was not oc- 
casioned by giving too much time to house- 
hold concerns, for we find Mrs. Delany seri- 
ously advising a young married lady to * de- 
vote six hours a day to music, as a domestic 








duty!” The ladies delighted in descriptions of 
court dresses. Here is one that Mrs. Delany 
saw at the court of Frederick Prince of Wales 
and his Princess :-— 


“The Duchess of Queensberry’s clothes pleased 
me best. They were white satin embroidered ; the 
bottom of the petticoat brown ills, covered with all 
sorts of weeds, and every breadth had an old stump 
of a tree that ran up almost to the top of the petti- 
coat, broken and ragged, and worked with brown 
chenille, round which twined nastursians, &c.: the 
robings and facings were little green banks with all 
sorts of weeds ; the leaves were finished in gold, and 
part of the stumps of the trees looked like the gild- 
ing of the sun. I never saw a piece of work so 
prettily fancied, and am quite angry with myself 
for not having the same thought.” 


Mrs. Thrale might have produced a rival 
robe. She once asked Barry, the painter, to 
design a dress for her, and he produced a row 
of architectural columns, Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian, and Composite, all following in orderly, 
though not harmonious, succession round the 
lady’s skirt. 

But the notions of medicine held by ladies in 
1780 were queerer than their taste in orna- 
mentation. Take, for instance, Mrs. Delany’s 
prescription for her nephew :— 


“T am told [she says] by a very wise woman that 
quicksilver water is the most effectual remedy for 
worms. ... A pound of quicksilver boiled in a gal- 
lon of water till half the water is consumed away ; 
to be constantly drunk at his meals or when he is 
dry.” 

At another time, the same young gentleman 
being troubled with ague, it is advised to have 
“aspider put into a goose-quill well sealed 
and secured, and hung about the child's neck 
as low as the pit of the stomach. Probatum 
est!” 'To this recipe the editor adds, in a cor- 
roborating note, that ‘the Aranea diomeda, 
the largest English spider, is well known in 
homeeopathic practice.” 

The following story shows that the inhabi- 
tants of Windsor Castle were at times sans 
géne. Mrs. Mee relates it in one of these let- 
ters :-— 


“ As the King was walking on the terrace, from 
which there is a short way to some of the apart- 
ments of the castle, he thought he would go into 
Mrs. Delany’s, and he knocked at a room door. A 
young lady (I suppose Miss Port) was sitting in the 
room, and said, ‘Who is there?’ A voice replied, 
‘It is me.’ Then said she, ‘Me may stay where he 
is.’ Knocked again, and she again said, ‘ Who is 
there?’ The voice answered, ‘It is me. Then 
said she, ‘Me is impertinent, and may go about his 
business.” Upon the knocking being repeated a 
third time, some person who was with her advised 
her to open the door and see who it could be ; when, 
to her great astonishment, who should it be but the 
King himself! All she could utter was, ‘What 
shalll say?’ ‘Nothing at all,’ said his Majesty, 
‘you were very right to be cautious whom you ad- 
mitted;’ and no doubt it gave him more pleasure 
than if he had been received in any other way.” 


The following heax resembles by anticipa- 
tion some tricks of Theodore Hook’s. Mr. 
Dewes relates it in a letter to his aunt, Mrs. 
Delany, in 1786 :-— 


“Mr, and Mrs. Lawrell spent part of last antuma 
at Brighton; the Prince of Wales was much in 
their company. It happened one afternoon that 
Mrs. Lawrell alone was at a party with the Prince 
of Wales, Lady Beauchamp, and some other fine 
people. Like a good wife, about nine o’clock she 
said she must go home to her husband ; the Prince 
said, he and the party would come and sup with 
them. The lady received the gracious intimation 
with due respect, and hastened home to acquaint 
her husband ; but he said they should not come if 
he could prevent it, and if they did, they should 
have nothing to eat. In vain Mrs. Lawrell remon- 
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strated. She had nothing for it but to put him to 
bed, and write to Lady Beauchamp saying that Mr. 
Lawrell was taken suddenly ill, and begging she 
would entertain the Prince in her stead. Between 
one and two in the morning, when the company 
were pretty merry, the Prince said it was a pity 
poor Lawrell should die for want of help, and they 
immediately wrote notes to all the physicians, sur- 
geons, and apothecaries they could think of in the 
place, informing them, as from Mr. Lawrell, that 
* he was taken suddenly ill, and begged their imme- 
diate assistance.’ These notes soon set the medical 
body in motion towards Mr. Lawrell’s doors. A few 
of the first comers were got rid of by the servants, 
who assured them it was a mistake; their master 
and mistress were well and asleep, and they did not 
care to wake them. Soon after came Sir Lucas 
Pepys, who, declaring that. nobody would presume 
to impose upon a person of his character, insisted 
on seeing Mr. Lawrell, and was pressing by the 
maid towards the bed-chamber; she was forced to 
waken her mistress, who was obliged to appear in 
great dishabille, and with the utmost difficulty per- 
suaded Sir Lucas that he was imposed upon, and 
prevailed on him to retire. During their dispute 
the staircase was filled with the rest of the faculty, 


” 


arriving in shoals! 


Mrs. Delany does not seem to have felt that 
aversion to slender fortunes which preys upon 
the mind of her great-great-niece, who ex- 
plains that even the marriage with Dr. Delany, 
which we should have called a good match, was 
distasteful to some ‘‘ inheritors of the Granville 
blood.” The aunt was intimate with Mrs. 
Chapone, who had neither titles to furnish a 
foot-note, nor anything but moral worth to 
recommend her. Moreover, Mrs. Delany wrote 
familiarly to the Rev. W. Gilpin, a good man 
and a popular author, but one who never ob- 
tained a bishopric, and whom Lady Llanover 
accuses of ‘‘ presumption and impertinence ” 
because he wished to have his letters answered. 
This lady is dissatisfied with many changes in 
society ; ‘the times are altered quite, and 
clean!” She laments repeatedly that clergy- 
men’s daughters do not now become lady’s- 
maids, which used to be ‘‘such a suitable and 
happy provision for them.” Whether these 
regrets proceed from a low estimation of clergy- 
men’s daughters or a high notion of lady’s- 
maids, is not so clear; because she has chosen 
one of the latter class as her chief authority 
in compiling these volumes, and accepts this 
person’s recollections and suggestions as inva- 
lidating Mrs. Delany’s own words and the 
statements of Miss Burney. Indeed, a great 
blemish of the book is the undisguised ill-will 
shown towards that well-known authoress who, 
as Lady Llanover must know, lived in most 
intimate friendship with Mrs. Delany ; and if 
during their lifetime there could have been 
any question which of the two gained most 
from their intercourse, there can now be no 
doubt which owes most to the other; as it is 
chiefly through F. B. that the present genera- 
tion knows or cares about Mrs. Delany. 

Many of the charges here brought against 
Miss Burney are so paltry that to refute them 
seems nearly as silly as to urge them. One 
is, that she calls her appointment in Queen 
Charlotte’s household that of ‘‘ Assistant Keeper 
of the Robes,” whereas ‘‘it strikes Mrs. Ashley ” 

_ (the lady’s maid) “that she was only the 
dresser.” This, however, is settled by the 
Court Calendar of that date. ‘Then she is 
represented as ‘having a particularly large 
share of vanity,” yet, by a singular anomaly, 
we are told of her ‘‘ extreme timidity and self- 
abasement” towards Mrs. Delany: as if the 
friend of Johnson, Burke, and Mrs. Thrale, 
would have been sheepish before any old lady 
under the sun. Mrs. Delany speaks of her 
‘“‘admirable understanding, tender affection, 
and sweetness of manners;” Lady Llanover 





tells us this was all a mistake. Who was most 
likely to know—the living, or the unborn ? 

But there are graver charges. Miss Burney 
is accused of falsifying the circumstances of her 
venerable friend, and insinuating ‘‘ that the 
Duchess of Portland maintained Mrs. Delany, 
and gave her a house in the country.” Yet on 
referring to Miss Burney’s Memoir and Diary 
we find nothing that gives us such an impres- 
sion. In the Diary (vol. ii. P. 346) we read, 
‘‘ Among the many inferior losses which have 
been included in her great and irreparable 
calamity (the death of the Duchess Dowager of 
Portland) has been that of a country house for 
the summer, which she had in Bulstrode, and 
which, for the half of every year, was her con- 
stant home.” It is well known that Bulstrode 
was the Duchess’s own residence, where Mrs. 
Delany was the most cherished guest. 

In another place Miss Burney says, ‘Though 
no pecuniary loan was accepted from the 
Duchess by Mrs. Delany, unnumbered were 
the little auxiliaries to domestic economy which 
her Grace found means to convey to St. James’s 
Place.” These are more particularized by 
Lady Llanover as “baskets of game,” &c., 
and Miss Burney’s statements would lead to 
no other conclusion ; though the morbid irri- 
tability of the present editor does suggest a 
possibility that some further friendly arrange- 
ment might have taken place; but even if it 
were so, the pique is uncalled for: it is taking 
a low view of poverty to suppose it can tarnish 
birth and breeding; and certainly the affluent 
often may and do render their wealth an as- 
sistance to their poorer friends, without at all 
derogating from the feelings which belong to 
gentle station. 

Finally, though we cannot recommend these 
six large octavos to those who conscientiously 
read every line and expect some meaning in 
every page, yet for practised eyes that can see 
at a glance where twenty or thirty pages may 
be skipped, the Letters make this—we will not 
say a readable, but a pleasant skimmable book ; 
and there will be few more of its class, because, 
now the penny post is established, people write 
shortly and to the purpose, not as in the days 
of franks and foolscap paper, when ladies were 
in the habit of ‘‘ chronicling ” all their ‘‘small 
beer.” 





Trish History and Trish Character. By Gold- 
win Smith. Second Edition. Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 

Wuen the late Sir Robert Peel, upon a me- 

morable occasion, declared that his great diffi- 

culty in the way of forming an administration 


, was Ireland, he only gave utterance to what 


| present day. 





many a Prime Minister, both before his time 
and since, must have felt without so openly 
avowing it. Ireland has been, indeed, the 
great difficulty of this country—its people as 
well as its governments—from the moment 
that Strongbow landed on its shores to the 
And well will it be for us if such 
a state of things shall not continue hencefor- 
ward! The difficulty, we confess, is happily 
not so great as it has been. Many of the evils 
in which it originated, or which from time to 
time got themselves engrafted upon it, have 
been successively removed; and even in our 
own time the most beneficial effects have re- 
sulted from the Encumbered Estates Act of the 
enlightened statesman whom we have just men- 
tioned. Still much remains to be done in the 
way of further amelioration. And here, as in 
every case where we have to consult for the 
future, our best auxiliary will be found in a 
careful study of the past. On which account 
we hail with much pleasure this publication of 


our Oxford Professor of History, being one not 
only of curious research, but immediate prac- 
tical utility, reminding us of the trite aphorism 
that ‘“‘ History is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in the résumé of Irish 
History that he sets before us, commences by 
deploring the fact that— 


“ The history of Ireland from the Conquest to the 
Union is the miserable history of a -subdued 
dependency. Its annals are the weary annals of 
aggression on the one side, and of rebellion on the 
other; of aggression sometimes more, sometimes 
less, cruel and systematic; of rebellion sometimes 
more, sometimes less, violent and extensive ; but of 
aggression and of rebellion without end. Few are 
the points, few are the characters, of moral interest 
in such a story. It is along agony, of which the 
only interest lies in the prospect of its long-deferred 
close.” 


The cause of this antagonism between Eng- 
land and Ireland lies partly in the physical situa- 
tion and productive powers of the two coun- 
tries, and partly in the character of the inhabi- 
tants of each, as distinguished by race. Ireland 
beinga much smaller island than Great Britain, 
and lying much closer to it than to any portion 
of the continent, was certain in the course of 
time to be conquered by its more powerful 
neighbour. Still, it was sufficiently large to 
make its subjugation a matter of considerable 
difficulty. But it was a conquest much to be 
desired, which may account for the pertinacity 
with which for long centuries it has been pur- 
sued. Ireland is essentially a grazing country, 
and did it know its best way to commercial 
prosperity it would see that it lies in supplying 
with the produce of its grazing and dairy- 
farms the population of England—* a popula- 
tion which is sure, from the quantity of coals 
and minerals beneath the surface of the country, 
to be very large in proportion to the agricul- 
tural area. ‘The notion that a country can 
supply all its own wants, like the Stoic notion 
that each man can be complete in himself and 
self-sufficing, is a mischievous dream, For the 
purposes of the great human family nations 
and men alike have been so made as to be de- 
pendent on each other.” It was no such fine 
philosophic view, however, that first promated 
the English to attempt the conquest of Ireland, 
|It was the natural rapacity of the Norman 
conquerors of England that led them to extend 
| their views to the neighbouring island. The 
| conquest of the latter was but the natural 
sequel of the former. The Saxon Chro- 
'nicle says that William himself contemplated 
| the subjugation of Ireland; and as he was 
supported by the Pope in his invasion of 
| England, he would have received the same spi- 
| ritual assistance towards subduing the smaller 
island, not only politically, to the aggrandise- 
| ment of the Norman King, but ecclesiastically, 
| for the benefit of the Holy See. The native 
| Irish bishops were in very bad odour at Rome, 
and, in fact, plainly regarded as schismatical. 
But the kage teden never interfered with 
them. It was the Danes from Scandinavia 
who first, in the historic times of modern Eu- 
rope, sought to subdue Ireland, and it was their 
near cousins the Anglo-Normans, but never 
the Anglo-Saxons, who, ina later age, effected 
it, and that under the immediate patronage of 
the Pope himself. The extreme hatred for the 
Saxon, therefore, as shown for so many hun- 
dred years by the native Irish is, to say the 
least of it, quite illogical. 

Of this native population, a branch of the 





once powerful and widely spread Keltic race, 
which once covered all Britain as well as Ire- 
land, France, and probably Spain, our author 
points out the leading characteristics, and 
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shows in what respects these are entitled to 
our admiration, and in what they deservedly 
fall short of the same. For the general cha- 
racter of the Kelts of France he quotes a bril- 
liant passage from M. Martin, but observes: 
“ Different fortunes and different institutions 
have produced a great difference of character 
between the French and the Irish Kelt. The 
French Kelt is all lightness and gaiety of 
heart ; but in the Irish Kelt there is, besides 
the hilarity, the conviviality, the love of fun, 
a strain of melancholy, which belongs to the 
same lively and emotional temperament, and 
which finds a charming expression in the Jrish 
Melodies of Moore.” He then goes on to ob- 
serve, that ‘‘ between the Kelt and the Anglo- 
Norman, or Anglo-Saxon, the diversity of cha- 
racter was great. The antipathy therefore was 
strong, and long and cruel has been the pro- 
cess by which it has been in part worked off.” 

After an excellent account of the clans or 
septs into which the Irish Kelts were divided, 
and of the Brehon laws by which the people 
were governed prior to the Anglo-Norman 
Conquest, Professor Smith details the cireum- 
stances of the invasion under Strongbow, from 
which we extract the following nal sketch 
of that chieftain, and of his Irish ally, Dermot, 
who had invited him, from motives of self- 
interest, to interfere in the politics of his 
country :— 

“Giraldus [says our author] has given us a 
minute account of the personal appearance and 
the character of Strongbow. The countenance of 
the renowned adventurer was feminine, and his 
voice was thin; ‘he was gentle and courteous in 
his manners; what he could not gain by force, he 
gained by address; in peace he was more ready to 
obey than to command; when not in battle he was 
more a soldier than a general, in battle more a 
general than a soldier ; always took his companions 
into counsel, and undertook no enterprise without 
their advice; in action was the sure rallying point 
of his troops; and of unshaken constancy in either 
fortune of war, neither to be disturbed by adversity, 
nor to be thrown off his balance by success.’ Strong- 
bow’s Irish ally, Dermot, is described by the same 
author as ‘ tall and huge; warlike and daring, with 
a voice hoarse from shouting in battle; desiring to 
be feared rather than loved; an oppressor of the 
noble, a raiser up of the low; tyrannical to his own 

eople, and detested by strangers; one who had his 

and inst every man, and every man’s hand 
against him.’ His followers, after a victory, having 
thrown a heap of heads at his feet, the savage clapped 
his hands with delight, yelled forth his thanks to God, 
and seizing by the hair and ears a head, which he 
recognized as that of a hated “enemy, tore off part 
of the nose and lips with his teeth. Without in- 
sisting on the details of the two portraits, we have 
no difficulty in recognizing the first as typical of a 
conquering race, the second as typical of a race 
destined to be conquered.” 


Had Henry II., when he landed in Ireland, 
rather jealous of Strongbow’s renown, remained 
there a sufficient time to complete its conquest, 
much of the evil with which Ireland was after- 
wards afflicted might in all probability have 
been spared. He Kept his Christmas in Dub- 
lin, and received the homage of many of the 
chieftains, in a palace built for him of wood 
and wicker-work after the native model. 


“But scarcely had he received the lip homage of 
the chiefs who thronged his Christmas court, and 
the half submission, sent through a proxy, of the 
King of Connaught, then Supreme King of Ireland, 
when the tidings of domestic rebellion called him to 
end elsewhere his chequered and storm-tossed, but, 
on the whole, illustrious life. Ulster, which had 
not yet even nominally submitted, he was fain to 


grant to John De Courci, on condition that he should 
conquer it.” 


Henry, after his partial conquests, added to 
his titles that of Lord of Ireland, but his do- 





minion in reality comprehended only a small 
district round Dublin, and some ports along 
the south and east coasts, which were placed 
under the feudal law and organized according 
to the feudal system. ‘The rest of the country 
remained under the Irish chiefs, and was go- 
verned by the Brehon laws. Possessing, how- 
ever, as he did nominally by Papal gift, he 
ordered a synod to be summoned at Cashel, in 
which several ecclesiastical reforms were ef- 
fected so as to bring the Irish Church into 
submission to that of Rome. But the decrees 
of that Synod, affecting to be made for the 
whole of Ireland, were in reality confined to the 
districts held by the Anglo-Normans, and in 
which the Anglo-Norman law bore sway. This 
famous conquest, imperfect as it was, was 
chronicled by Giraldus Cambrensis, and read 
by him before the University of Oxford, like 
another Herodotus; it was also sung by Nor- 
man French minstrels, ‘ But,” says our 
author, ‘‘ these writers were not Anglo-Saxons, 
nor was it for the Anglo-Saxons that they 
wrote. They were Norman chroniclers, and 
their notes of triumph fell on the ears only of 
the conquering race.” 

The conquest of Ireland under Henry II. 
was in fact only of the most partial kind. The 
English never occupied the country in numbers 
sufficiently great to subdue it. Of only a 
portion of it could they be said to hold 
even military possession. The Crusades di- 
verted towards the distant East by far the 
greater proportion of the Anglo-Norman 
nobility, who might otherwise have been 
inclined to carve out for themselves with 
their good swords rich and solid possessions in 
the adjacent island. And thus it was for some 
centuries. Even within the Pale itself, so 
slender was the hold of English law upon the de- 
scendants of the original settlers, that in pro- 
cess of time these got to consider themselves as 
partly emancipated from English rule. They 
intermarried with the native Irish, and adopted 
the manners and customs of the Keltic popula- 
tion to suchan extent that of some of them it was 
said, they had become ‘“‘ Hibernis ipsis Hiber- 
niores.” Bloodshed and rapine consequently 
prevailed on all sides. During the wars of the 
Roses there was, of course, no chance of this 
state of things being remedied. But under the 
more settled rule of the Tudors attempts were 


made upon a large scale to subdue and pacify | 


the country. The native chiefs, caring but 
little for religion, made no determined stand at 
first against the introduction of King Henry 
VIIL.’s Reformation. But in process of time 
difference of religion brought in a new element 
of discord between the conquerors and the 
partly conquered. Under Elizabeth this be- 
came especially apparent. The priesthood then 
began to exercise an influence over the native 
race such as they never enjoyed before. They 
accustomed the people to regard the religion of 
the English as an instrument expressly devised 
to hold the Irish in subjection. It is true that 
in the beginning of her reign Elizabeth tried a 
policy of conciliation. ‘The great rebel chief- 
tain, Shane O'Neil, was invited by her to 
London through his cousin, the loyalist Earl 
of Kildare. 


“The chieftain was attended through the streets 
by a guard of gallowglass, armed with axes, bare- 
headed, their hair falling in curls, in yellow shirts 
dyed with saffron, long sleeves, short coats and hairy 
mantles. He marched in this order to the palace, 
where he was presented to the Queen, and threw 
himself on his face before her, confessing his re- 
bellion ‘with howling.’ His want of courtliness 
amused the courtiers ; but the Queen seems to have 
exerted her tact and cordiality of manner to win 
his heart.” 


This, however, was only an interlude. The 
normal condition of Ireland during the long 
reign of Elizabeth was one of rebellion on the 
part of the chieftains and of confiscation on 
the side of the Government. The three great 
rebels—John O'Neil, Desmond, and Tyrone— 
perpetually harassed the English Viceroys. In 
John O’Neil, who was slain by the foulest 
treachery, and Desmond, who, when an aged 
and helpless wanderer, was cruelly hunted 
down and butchered, may be said to have pe- 
rished the last, properly speaking, of the Irish 
chiefs ; Tyrone was more an English courtier 
and soldier than an Irish chieftain. He was of a 
chivalrous nature in many respects, but withal 
crafty and more than a match politically for 
Elizabeth’s deputy and favourite Essex. Nor 
was he entirely subdued until the following 
reign, when his large estates became forfeited to 
the Crown. Under James there were further 
confiscations, and the colony of Ulster was 
planted on the forfeited estates of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel. This sovereign abolished the old 
Brehon laws and endeavoured to make the 
English law respected, but he scarcely fared 
better in this respect than his predecessor. 
Under Charles Ireland cowered before the 
imposing but malignant presence of Strafford. 


“ That great conspirator [says our author] clearly 
regarded the dependent kingdom as a fulcrum, on 
which he might rest the lever that should heave the 
foundations of English liberty from their place. 
There an army might be formed which would be 
entirely at the service of the Crown; and here 
money might be raised for the purposes of the 
great enterprise by means of a submissive Par- 
liament.” 


Strafford looked upon Ireland altogether in 
the light of a conquered country, and treated 
it accordingly. Still, his rule was not en- 
tirely without beneficial results. He repressed 
| lawlessness, and suffered no one to commit 
| wrong but himself. ‘‘ He restored the finances ; 

and though in the supposed interest of Eng- 

land, he iniquitously crushed the Irish woollen 
| trade, the Irish linen trade regards him as its 
| founder.” The great massacre of the Protestants 
| of Ulster followed—that foulest blot upon the 
' character of the Irish Catholics, both priests, 
chieftains, and people; Mr. Smith readily ac- 
quits Charles of any complicity in this savage 
proceeding. ‘The attempts,” he says, ‘to 
| implicate Charles signally failed. Afterwards, 
| when reduced to extremity, he tampered with 
| the accursed thing, feebly, irresolutely, and 
| mendaciously, as was his habit; and, as usual, 
| to his own ruin.” 

Ample vengeance, however, was afterwards 
taken for this massacre by Cromwell, when 
| with his army flushed with vieiry he landed 
| on the shores of Ireland, and by the slaughter 
'of the garrisons of Drogheda and Wexford, 
taught the Irish Catholics that there was no 
safety even for their lives except in the most 
abject submission. Cromwell was the first 
thorough subjugator of Ireland. But the true 
Protestant ascendency did not dommence be- 
fore the reign of William. In his reign, and 
subsequently, were passed those penal statutes 
against the Catholics, which it was afterwards 
found so difficult to repeal. The Protestant 
Church was made supreme throughout the 
country, and maintained by all the force of 
the laws. 


“But [says our author] the Established Church 
of Ireland could only become national in any but an 
ironical sense, by winning over to its communion 
the bulk of the nation. And its one chance of win- 
ning them over was by recognizing the common 
Christianity of Protestants and Catholics, and cha- 
ritably embracing whatever was good in the Catho- 
lic system. But how could the Church of the do- 
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minant minority do this without at the same time | 
acknowledging that ascendency and the system of 
intolerance were outrages on reason, justice, and re- 
ligion ? Its clergy were compelled, on the contrary, 
to exaggerate the falsehood and the evil of Roman 
Catholicism, in order to justify their own position 
as ministers of a Christian Church placed on the 
neck of another Christian Church by a sheer exer- 
tion of political power. This is a source of bitter- 
ness, religious and social, which, while the two 
Churches remain in their present position, can 
scarcely ever cease to flow.” 


Not having space to follow our author 
through the remaining portion of his work, we 
have thus allowed him to express himself in his 





own trenchant way on what he regards as the 
great canker spot of the connection between | 
England and Ireland. The long existence of | 
the penal laws was a crying disgrace to each | 
successive English administration. But hap- | 
pily these have been swept away. Agrarian | 
outrage has also to a great extent ceased. It) 
might seem that had the Union taken place | 
earlier it would have been more beneficial to | 
both countries; but in the opinion of Mr. | 
Smith, ‘a nation may derive advantage from | 
the independent action of different elements | 
in its composition down to a later period of its 
history, and Ireland seems now to be rendering | 
aservice to the United Kingdom by helping | 
forward the solution of some social problems, 
the discussion of which might otherwise have 
been prematurely closed. 


“ An Irish famine repealed the corn laws, Irish 
outrage gave to the empire the venefit of a regu- | 
larly-organized police. The desperate state of Irish 
property led to the passing of an Encumbered Es- 
tates Act. Ireland has introduced the system of 
mixed education. In Ireland the relations between 
landlord and tenant have been first made the sub- 
ject of discussion, with some prospect of an equitable 
solution. In Ireland was promulgated the potent | 
aphorism, ‘Property has its duties as well as its 
rights.’ In Ireland, where the members of the do- 
minant Church are in a small and hopeless mino- 
rity, and the Establishment is clearly a political 
evil, the great question of Church and State will 
probably be first raised with effect, and receive its 
most rational solution.” 


With these concluding sentences from Pro- 
fessor Smith’s work, we take our leave of his 
" admirable sketch of “‘ Irish History and Cha- 
racter,” trusting that it will be perused by all 
who feel an interest in the welfare of our 
United Kingdom. 








The Shannon's Brigade in India, 1857-8. By | 
E. K. Verney, Lieut. R.N. Saunders and | 
Otley. 


Tne navy has always laboured under a consi- 
derable disadvantage in comparison with the 
army. Collectively as a profession it has equal 
esprit de corps, but, owing to the manner in | 
which its officers are necessarily employed, it 

cannot afford that more intimate union which | 
the military division into regiments provides | 
for the army. As soon as a ship is paid off, | 
it is relegated, probably for years, possibly for | 
ever, to a place among those dreary lines of | 
stone-coloured vessels in ordinary which deform | 
Portsmouth harbour and Hamoaze ; while the 
officers who occupied its ward or gun-room 
will never again assemble together. <A regi- 
ment, on the other hand, has an unbroken cor- 
porate capacity and individuality, and, in 
many corps, even when its members are disso- 
ciated from time to time, they maintain their 
common interest by yearly dinners in London. 
It was, therefore, no ordinary tie which bound 
together the members of the Shannon’s Brigade 
and induced almost a clannishness among 








them, and undoubtedly established a very 
agreeable club, while the majority of them on 
their return were students in the Royal Naval 
College. The volume recording their exploits 
in India during the years 1857-8 is one of 
peculiar interest ; and the artless and straight- 
forward style adopted by their chronicler, 
Lieutenant Verney, is an additional recom- 
mendation in its favour. 

It was said of Warburton that he was so 
egotistical that he exhausted the printer's stock 
of capital I’s. Mr. Verney seldom mentions 
himself, and, when fighting has to be noticed, 
he avails himself, with considerable adroitness 
and good taste, of a non-combatant’s journal, 
that of the chaplain, Mr. Bowman. On the 


| arrival of the ‘ Shannon’ in the Hooghly, the 


larger portion of her crew was sent up the 
Ganges to do similar service to that rendered 
by the well-known brigades furnished by the 
‘Pearl’ in India and by the ‘Sanspareil’ in 
China. Our traveller found at Menghis a 
Hindoo Birmingham, where guns and rifles of 
the quality of Peter Pindar’s razors, and bear- 
ing the names of celebrated English makers, 
were manufactured. On his entrance on garri- 
son duties at Allahabad, he very unkindly says 
that “ campaigning in India in time of peace 
seems to be generally little more than a picnic,” 
which his own earlier experiences confirmed ; 
the only mishap being that ‘‘ the washermen 
knocked their clothes to pieces terribly, but 
got them (sic) beautifully white and clean, 
chiefly owing to the burning sun, which would 


| bleach a chimney-sweep in about ten minutes, 


brushes and all. ... Every morning about 
twenty men and monkeys went down to a co- 
vered bath in the ditch of the fort.” But the 
grim game of war was soon to be played, and 
in the operations round the Martiniére, and 
the splendid attack upon the Secundra Bagh 
at Lucknow, three or four “‘Shannons” lost the 
number of their mess, although they were re- 
cruited by a mounted volunteer, a post-cap- 
tain on half-pay, in top-boots, corduroys, and 
spurs, ‘‘ who had come up for a lark,” in the 
spirit of Sir Charles Napier in the Peninsula. 

The brigade was now on its march to Cawn- 
pore, and the temper of its gallant members 
may be estimated from the characteristic anec- 
dote, that when Captain Peel pushed forward, 
and some of the men for a time were ordered 
to remain, ‘‘ old petty officers and young sea- 
men gave way to floods of tears at not being 
ordered to the front.” Mr. Verney at length 
however reached the ‘ yellow bungalow,” the 
scene of the horrible massacre, and thus he 
writes :— 


“T saw one of the rooms with its floors and walls 


| covered with blood, although attempts had been 


made to whitewash the stains ; and from the beams 
of the verandah hung pieces of cord by which the 
children had been hung up and stabbed by the 
Sepoys; on the wall behind a door was written 
with a pin, or some sharp instrument, ‘Countrymen 
and women, remember 15 July, 1857. Your wives 
and families are here in misery and at the disposal 
of savages, who have ravished both old and young, 
and then killed us. Oh! oh! my child, my child! 
Countrymen, revenge it.’” 


The story of Mrs. Orr, though it has a 
happier sequel, is scarcely less touching ; it is 
admirably told. 

Such an appeal was sure to be answered by 
our enthusiastic blue-jackets, who at the battle 
of Kallee Nuddee did good service. Lieutenant 
Vaughan had dismounted an enemy’s gun; 
when Captain Peel, who was standing by, said, 
‘“‘ Thank you, Mr. Vaughan; perhaps you will 
now beso good as to blow up the tumbril.” Mr. 
Vaughan politely and ably replied to the invi- 
tation. 





“Thank you,” said Captain Peel, in | 





his blandest and most courteous tones, ‘* I will 
now go and report to Sir Colin.” This little 
episode occurred under a heavy fire. The 
march to Lucknow was diversified by the usual 
fun and merriment of seamen, and on the way 
a steeple-chase was inaugurated, when ‘ two 
of the blue jackets on water buffaloes, 
urged on by half-a-dozen men before and be- 
hind.” Before Lucknow the batteries which 
they served played a most important part, but 
the glory and the pride of victory were overcast 
by the death of their heroic commander, 
Captain Peel, who died of small-pox when just 
recovering from his wound. It is supposed 
that he caught the infection in the doolie, 
which he honourably chose in preference to a 
carriage, because, as he said, ‘*in it he could 
travel like one of his blue-jackets.” We have 
heard the incident related on high authority, 
that Sic C. Campbell, turning to Captain Peel, 
said, ** Lucknow could not have been relieved 
without the Shannon’s Brigade.” Victoria 
crosses and promotions, military receptions and 
naval dinners, attended the fortunate survivors, 
who weré under obligations for unremitting 
consideration and civility ‘ to the whole army, 
from the commander-in-chief down to the 
naughty drummer-boy, who, afraid of getting 
licked by his comrades, sounded the advance 
at Kallee Nuddee without orders. Had a 
sentry orders only to admit a favoured few to 
the roof of the Dilkushah, he would stretch a 
point in favour of the crown and anchor button ; 
were luggage-camels to be issued, the naval 
brigade were first served ; did we want medical 
assistance, a surgeon of the staff was sent to 
us: we had only to ask for a thing to get it,” 

The naval brigade could not have had a more 
honest chronicler or a more suitable represen- 
tative,—modest, reverent, gentle-hearted, and 
we are quite sure, from the absence of egotism, 
as gallant and brave. 





Sanskrit Manual, containing,—Part I,: The 
Accidence of Grammar. Part IT. ; Progres- 
sive Exercises. By Monier Williams. Allen 
and Co. 

More or less acquaintance with the Sanskrit 

language has now become a prominent feature 

in the education of the middle-class youth in- 

tended for India. Asa key to the most im- 

portant dialects of the Peninsula, excluding 

those of the Deccan, and still more as forming 
the best preparation for those whose duties re- 
quire them to understand the feelings, cha- 
racter, and traditionary usages of the Hindus, 
its value is generally admitted. The difficul 

of its acquirement has long been celebrated, 
and, like most difficulties, overrated. The ac- 
quisition of a strange-looking character is me 

a very trifling obstacle. We believe that (wi 

the exception, perhaps, of Chinese) any Orien- 

tal alphabet may be mastered by an intelligent 

learner in a few days; and the exercise of a 

few weeks ought to suffice to produce fluent 

reading. The notes of music have been easily 
acquired, even by idiots, and children of tender 
age are daily submitted to the process of learn- 
ing them. Yet the ABC of the pianoforte 
certainly equals in difficulty, if it does not sur- 

the Devandgari character. The serious 

Leour. the real difficulty of Sanskrit teaching, 

lies in the excessive multiplication and pedan- 

tic subtlety of grammatical rules,—long re- 
garded as one of the noblest exercises of the 
mind, the worthiest occupation of a literary 
life, by the Indian learned; and by European 
scholars as a formidable nuisance, necessary 
indeed for the successful prosecution of further 
study, but by all possible means to be abridged 
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and made easy. The present Boden Professor, | into poetry. The Sanskrit version is not less 
upon whom has not unworthily descended the | just and scrupulously literal than the English, 
mantle cf his great master, Horace Hayman | while it is conveyed in the most attractive 
Wilson, has in several of his works done much to | style of the national poetry of India. No 
clear the way. The Siitras of Panini, the most | other language would admit of the combination 
perplexing riddles ever devised by a perverse | of these two generally incompatible excellences. 
ingenuity for the suppression of knowledge, are | We refer, for an example, to the first six verses 
now clearly set down in plain English, so that | of Psalm xcvii., of which the following is a 
he that runs may read. The whole accidence | a verbal translation :— 
of Sanskrit grammar—euphonic changes, de- | .. The Lord exerciseth sovereignty, in him let earth-dwellers 
clension, conjugation, and compound words— rejoice; gi 
is condensed in the new Manual into eighty- | Let the people who inhabit the islands be glad. 
two small pages of rather large type. We are| {j0udand darkness ret i four quarter; 
convinced, from a careful examination of Part In front of him is fire, consuming the enemies that are in 
L., that the pupil who has thoroughly mastered | py. yghtning which is his, maketh the world shining. 
this preliminary matter may be regarded as} Having seen him, the earth would be seized with trembling. 
ualified to commence the actual reading ofa At the mee of the Supreme God, the Lord of all 
wnskrit book, if of an easy description. He Even the anseaihily of the mountains would become melted 
will also be in a condition to profit moreexten- | | _like lac. en 
Soom OF tan he, ons —_ age | aon 
rally used is that by Williams ; Tt is a wack of | I£ due allowance be made for the incapacity 
considerable labour and merit, distinguished by | of English words to render Sanskrit, and also 
great clearness of definition. We doubt, how- | for the accidents of translation, this may be 
ever, whether adult scholars will not generally | taken to be a tolerably accurate representation 
be found to prefer the work of Professor Wil- | of the Hindu idioms. Let any one now com- 
son. Each of these grammars contains much | pare this with the Authorized Version, and he 
interesting matter not to be found in the other; | will be at once struck with the fidelity with 
the possessor of both will seldom or never find | which the poetry of another language may be 
himself at a loss for elementary information. | transfused into that of Sanskrit :— 
The second part of the Manual is devoted to | ,, Sas Kick Sadieiaahl: Son es ome oa 
progressive exercises, from the formation of Let the multitnde ides bo gad thereof. 
single words to the continuous composition of | Clouds and darkness are round about him; : 
narrative pieces, poetical fragments, &c.; these a and judgment are the habitation of his 
a in ee instances to be selected | 4 fire om before him, and burneth up his enemies round 
rom the examination papers proposed to can- Pgs Re 
didates for the civil service, the Boden scholar. | it ehtsings enlightened the world 
ship at Oxford, &e., and may therefore be re- The hills melted like wax at the presence of the Lord, 
garded a sumples of the test which each sho | Meteltwndwe utseeoumess 
C ve app. Imseli 1n And all the people see his glory.” 
the hour of trial. The uisition of a defi- : 
nite style, characteristic of the writer’s own | , It may be said, that for the purpose of San- 
mind, in the sense in which it is attainable by | Skrit comosition no other models should be 
a student of the two classical languages, can | °bosen than ancient or classical writers. This 
hardly be expected of the learner of Sanskrit. | 8 indeed true. Yet valuable materials for re- 
Nevertheless, the example of Dr. Ballantyne translation might be derived from the elegant 
shows that even this may be done. The great | S0¥rces above pointed out—the work of mis- 





bulk of Hindu literature being in | sionaries and pandits—without prejudice to 
model of prose style is hard tofind eke child | more authoritative models. The limits of a 
ish naiveté of the Hitopadesa, the only work | book like the Sanskrit Manual do not admit of 
likely to be within the learner's reach, is dis- | ®®. elaborate introduction to practical compo- 
pleasing to the well-trained European mind | sition. It is to be wished, however, that a 
and cannot be viewed as supplying the defi. | Supplementary work should continue the sub- 
ciency. As regards poetry, the case is far dif- | ject in the manner so often adopted in manuals 
ferent. The majestic and sonorous Sanskrit, = Greek and Latin verse. The practice of 
refined by every grammatical artifice to an al- versification as an auxiliary to the attainment 
most inconceivable power of expression, forms, | of the classical languages needs no defence. 
in able hands, a vehicle of thought surpassing | It is advocated by all except a few whose opi- 
the language of Homer. Unfortunately this | nion is of little value, and it will continue to 
powerful instrument has not been wielded to | be cultivated as long as the classics are studied. 
the best effect by its possessors: it is needless | Composition of all kinds is of paramount ne- 
to remark how far inferior to the masterpieces | °°Sity to a Sanskrit learner. Versification is 
of the Western mind are the most highly- | &Pectally so, inasmuch as nearly all writings 
wrought compositions of the Indian poets. | i” Sanskrit, even mathematical treatises and 
Tautology, prolixity, and conceit are more or | Yoc@bularies, are in metre. Probably few will 
less observable in every stanza, and deform, if | be found with ability and inclination to culti- 
they cannot destroy, the interest of the poem, | Vate mere elegantiz. But there will always be 
We believe it would be impossible to fix upon | S°me. The rising generation of Anglo-Sanskrit 


any notable simile, or description, or speech, | scholars are not all actuated by the one com- 
which does not contain at least some leaven of | ™¢tcial motive of passing Civil-Service ex- 
one or other of these unfortunate vices. | aminations, and of limiting their efforts to the 
Such faults may be avoided by the modern | mere perfunctory accomplishment of necessary 
composer, and the result may (at least we may | tasks. A certain number of them are doubt- 
be allowed to indulge the idea) be an effective | less gifted with genius, and actuated by true 
display of the wonderful resources of the lan- | Principles of taste. To them will be bequeathed 
guage, combined with the dignity and sobriety | the next generation the task of further em- 
of European poetry. Portions of the poetical | bellishing and consolidating the edifice of 
books of the Bible have long since appeared in | Sanskrit literature, whose foundation is one of 
Sanskrit slokas, and every scholar must be | the most remarkable facts in the intellectual 
struck with the admirable effect. Our own | Progress of the present age. 
prose version of the Psalms is justly admired ; | 
our language does not permit their translation | 


——_—— nes 


The Breath of Life; or, Mal-Respiration, and 


its Effects upon the Enjoyments and Life of 


Man. (Manugraph.) By George Catlin, 

Author of Notes of Travels amongst the 

North American Indians, &c. &c. Triibner 

and Co. 
Tuar sharp-eyed, indefatigable, original- 
minded traveller, who, in days gone by, 
startled the civilized world with the savage 
theory that the natural and proper mode of 
walking was with the toes turned inwards, is 
amongst us again with a theory still more 
startling. This time the philosopher of the 
wigwam asserts that in the practice of sleep- 
ing open-mouthed he has discovered the great 
fons et origo morborum of civilized life. 

Writers on the races of mankind have, al- 
most without exception, concurred in attri- 
buting a greater proportional mortality to 
savage races than to civilized communities. 
Mr. Catlin, however, affirms that this conclu- 
sion is truly applicable only to such savage 
tribes as have got contaminated by the vices of 
civilization. Amongst such as still live in a 
primitive condition, he assures us that there is 
no infant mortality, save occasionally from 
accidents. Disease seems to be a thing all 
but unknown, and an idiot or an insane in- 
dividual, a hunchback or a deformed per- 
son of any kind, is rarely to be met with. 
Finally, he informs us, from his own personal 
observaticn, that the terrible cholera pest of 
1831 was arrested when it reached the Indian 
frontier. All this immunity from disease and 
premature death is ascribed by our western 
traveller to the Indian custom of sleeping with 
the mouth closed, as the vast amount of dis- 
ease and high rate of mortality in civilized life 
is attributed by him to the civilized habit of 
sleeping with the mouth open. 

Mr. Catlin tells us that— 


“Bread may almost as well be taken into the 
lungs as cold air and wind into the stomach. The 
air which enters the lungs is as different from that 
which enters the nostrils as distilled water is dif- 
ferent from the water in an ordinary cistern or a 
frog-pond. The arresting and purifying process of 
the nose upon the atmosphere, with its poisonous 
ingredients passing through it, though less percep- 
tible, is not less distinct nor less important than 
that of the mouth, which stops cherry-stones and 
fish-bones from entering the stomach.” 


In support of this position, our author ad- 
duces the well-known fact that mephitic air at 
the bottom of a well may for a time be in- 
haled with impunity through the nose ; while 
if the man opens his mouth to speak, his lungs 
become closed, and he expires. Mr. Catlin 
also reminds us of the various mineral and 
vegetable poisons which can be inhaled with- 
out harm through the nostrils, and asserts 
moreover that the man who kills a rattle- 
snake, and stands over it with his mouth shut, 
receives no harm; while if in that position he 
converses with anybody, he is seized with a 
deadly sickness, and not unfrequently death 
itself is the result of his imprudence. 

Snoring, that awful disturber of the comfort 
of millions of civilized beings, is (we learn with 
envy from Mr. Catlin) never a visitor of the 
wigwam. As for the teeth—but we must turn 
to the book itself for a commentary on teeth 
civilized and teeth savage. 

It will be remembered that, many years 
since, Mr. Catlin brought with him to London 
a party of fourteen loway Indians. To gaze 
curiously at those wild folk came the ¢lite of 
the English metropolis. Troops of highly 


bred, pretty young maidens, and aristocratic 
dashing young bachelors, the permanent pride 





of the West End, the frequent ornaments of 
** Decomposition Row,” thronged the Exhibi- 
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tion Rooms from morn till dewy eve. Each 
breast throbbed with a rapturous sense of its 
owner’s high state of civilization. Each eye 
sparkled at the thought of its possessor’s im- 
measurable superiority to those poor red- 
skinned braves, who had been transported 
from their wigwams across the ocean in order 
to make up a show for the Anglo-Saxon, that 
head and front of the world, upon whose do- 
minions the sun, &c. &c. 

But what thought the red-skins while the 
pale-faces were peering at them as though 
they were so many stocks and stones? Were 
the wild people humiliated by an unmis- 
takable perception of their own deep, in- 
surmountable inferiority to the finest of the 
civilized races? Were they wonder-struck by 
the fair women and handsome men—by the 
beauty and dignity of civilized deportment, 
voice, and eye—by the exquisite becomingness 
of civilized dress? Did not an abiding feeling 
of profound degradation and utter hopelessness 
take possession of the Ioways? Did they not 
raise a unanimous howl, to be straightway 
led back to their wild haunts, to their lands 
of the mountain and the flood, their dark 
forests and illimitable prairie-grounds? Alas! 
there is no record of anything of the sort. 
Tell it not in Mayfair, whisper it not in the 
boudoirs of Belgravia, the main objects of at- 
traction to the red-skins—objects, indeed, 
which exerted over them a horrible fascina- 
tion, were ‘the black teeth” of ‘the pale- 
faces.” In corroboration of this position, Mr. 
Catlin repeats his conversation with Wash-ke- 
mon-ye (the fast dancer), as to how that Indian 
liked the white people after the experience he 
had had of them :— 


“Well, white man—suppose—mouth shut, pretty 
coot—mouth open, no coot—me no like um, not 
much.’ This reply [adds Mr. Catlin] created a 
smile amongst the party, and the chief informed me 
that one of the most striking peculiarities which all 
Indian tribes discovered amongst the white people 
was the derangement and absence of their teeth, and 
which they believed were destroyed by the number 
of lies that passed over them.” 


How the disastrous results enumerated are 
to be avoided—how people are to be educated 
into keeping their mouths habitually closed, 
Mr. Catlin is at some pains to explain. In 
sleeping, the head, according to him, ought 
never to be allowed to fall to a level with the 
spine. It should be supported with a pillow 
without raising the shoulders or bending the 
neck, which should always be kept quite 
straight. When heads are thus placed they 
naturally incline forwards, and the mouth, as 
arule, has a tendency to close. The Indian 
mother, when her baby’s mouth does not close 
of its own accord, forces it to close by apply- 
ing her fingers to the lips. On being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Catlin as to the cause of this 
apparent cruelty, a red-skinned lady rejoined 
that it was “to ensure their [the children’s 
good looks, and prolong their lives.” é 

_ Having established all his cardinal points to 
his own perfect satisfaction, Mr. Catlin pro- 
ceeds to recommend the most prompt and vi- 
gorous action, in order to ensure the closing at 
night of as many pairs of lips as possible. First 
he appeals earnestly to mothers on behalf of 
their poor children’s mouths; then he recom- 
mends that the officers of regiments, the whole 
generation of hospital nurses, and the mana- 
gers of young ladies’ seminaries, should be re- 
quired to see nightly to the mouths of all the 
people under their charge. Imagine what com- 
motion an order of this kind from the Horse 
Guards would create at the mess table! What! 
Captain Don Whiskerando required at a late 


mon soldier’s reeking, ill-ventilated dormitory, 
and roar out, ‘‘ Attention! mouths shut,” &c. 
And then fancy ultra-imperatorial Mrs. Buck- 
ram obliged to attend nightly to the lips, as 
well as daily to the carriage, of her fair pupils. 
Really we must have an Act of Parliament on 
the subject. Surely some M.P. unpossessed of a 
pet topic will take this promising project under 
his senatorial wing ; or perhaps some aspirant 
for a seat in St. Stephen’s may get hold of it. 
Lip Reform, what a nice cry to go to the hus- 
tings with! ‘Lip Reform—there has been 
something of that kind before!” we think we 
hear somebody say. ‘Hush, thou wicked 
reader! Remember what the author of Ras- 
selas said concerning punning, and beware.” 

While admitting that there is much which is 
both new and true in many of Mr. Catlin’s 
notions, we need scarcely declare that we are by 
no means prepared to indorse his general theory. 
It is needless to remind our readersthatthe name 
is legion of the causes working together for the 
production of disease and premature death in 
civilized communities. Ere parting from the 
great admirer of Red Indian practices in general, 
the Red Indian practice of sleeping with the 
mouth shut in particular, let us say that, in our 
opinion, the author before us is clearly an ear- 
nest-minded, benevolent man, who is blessed 
with a remarkably good pair of eyes, and takes 
care to use them freely. We close our notice 
of The Breath of Life by extracting the daring 
challenge with which this odd little volume 
concludes :— 





“From the observations, with their results, on 
board of a mail-steamer, given in a former page, | 
together with others of a similar nature, made | 
whilst I have been in the midst of yellow fever | 
and the cholera in the West India Islands and | 
South America, I conscientiously advance my be- | 
lief that in any town or city where either of 
those pestilences commences its ravages, if that por- 
tion of the inhabitants who are in the nightly habit 
of sleeping with their mouths open were to change 
their residence to the country, the infection would 
soon terminate, for want of subjects to exist upon. 
This opinion may be startling to many; and if it 
be combated, all the better; for in such case the | 
important experiment will more likely be made.” 





Dunboy, and other Poems. By T. D. O'Sullivan. 
Dublin: Fowler. 

SrupeEnts of Irish history are acquainted with 

a curious old black-letter volume, printed in 





London, A.D. 1633, and entitled ‘* Pacata 
| Hibernia, Ireland Appeased and Redvced ; or, 
| An Historie of the late Warres within the 
| Province of Movnster, under the Government 
lof Sir George Carew, Knight, then Lord Pre- 
| sident of that Province, and afterwards Earle 
| of Totnes, wherein the Seidge of Kinsale, the 
| 





Defeat of the Earle of Tyrone, and his Armie; | 
the expulsion and sending home of Don Juan | 
| de Aguila, the Spanish Generale, with his | 
| Forces, and many other remarkable passages 
jof that time, are related. Illustrated with 
| Mappes for the better understanding of the 
Stqrie.” 

Prominent among these ‘ remarkable pas- 
sages” is the ‘Siedge of Donboy.” It is 
fully described in the eighth chapter of the 
Pacata, and somewhat conscientiously too, 
when we remember that Carew’s bias was 
opposed strongly and traditionally to the 
Celtic race, of whose prowess he had often 
been made to feel the force. In part owing to 
} the extreme rarity of the book, this striking 
\ incident was rapidly fading away from the 


| 








| national memory of Ireland, until Mr. T. D. 


hour of the night to march through the com- | O'Sullivan came opportunely to the rescue, and | 


immortalized the Siege of Dunboy in spirited 
verse. But it is not to the siege alone to which 
he has done justice. ‘The history, as well as 
the manners, customs, and costumes of the 
time, may be not inaccurately gathered from 
this poem. As Moore soaked his brain in 
Orientalism previous to the composition of 
Lalla Rookh, so Mr. O'Sullivan appears to 
have studied to good account the historical 
period, natural scenery, and mainsprings of 
an event, which is quite as exciting to read 
as any of the letters descriptive of Crimean 
or Indian warfare which his countryman, Dr. 
Russell, has contributed to the Times. That 
passion for lyrical poetry, which has formed 
from time immemorial one of the specialities of 
the Sister Isle, is strikingly evidenced in this 
volume. The metre ordinarily employed by 
Mr. O'Sullivan is & la Scott; but his epic is 
constantly relieved by songs, full of true Hi- 
bernian and poetic furore. Among other stir- 
ring effusions, we find the Lord of Donboy 
carolling in this wise :— 


1 

“ Who will hold back when O'Sullivan, loudly, 
Calls on his people to haste to his aid? 
Who will not rush to him, gladly and proudly, 
Fire in his heart and an edge on his blade? 
Kindred! clansmen! seamen and landsmen! 
Young men and old men, afar and anear! 
Together! together! In ealm or wild weather, 
When called by the shout of O'Sullivan Beare ! 


1. 
“ Never a coward, a cringer, or quailer, 
Was chieftain of Beara, of late or of yore ; 
Ever a hero, a soldier, and sailor, 
Mighty at sea and resistless on shore ! 
Landsmen! seamen! fearless and free men! 
Namesakes and kinsmen, afar and anear! 
Together! together ! from sea-foam and heather, 
Come on to the call of O'Sullivan Beare! 


m1. 

‘ Come with a rush when O'Sullivan needs you, 
Worthy your cheerful devotion is he! 
Gaily dash on when O'Sullivan leads you, 
Fearing not, caring not, where it may be! 
Tall men! small men! stout men, and all men! 
Horsemen and boatmen, afar and anear! 
Together! together! in calm Or wild weather, 
When called by the shout of O'Sullivan Beare." 


The battle pieces of Mr. O’Sullivan—the in- 
heritor, by the way, of the blood and fire of 
his kinsman of ‘ Beare ”—are as painted and 
glittering as the spears of the Eugenian war- 
riors whose valour he depicts :-— 


** On rushed the Irish with a shout 
That rang through all the hills around : 
The foemen wheeled their iauks about, 
And formed upon the rising ground. 
Loud burst war's tumult on the gale, 
The cannon’s sullen thunder rose, 
The muskets launched their leaden hail, 
Red lightnings leapt amidst the foes, 
Bright swords and polished daggers shone, 
Sharp skeans gleamed out and hid again, 
And crash and curse, and stab and groan, 
Mixed in one roar of rage and pain. 
Long lances, straight as sunbeams, tipped 
With ruddy points, jerked through the crowd; 
Bright axes rose awhile, and dipped, 
And answering shrieks came high and loud. 


But the red sun set, and the battle’s din 
Declined at length as the gloom fell in; 
For the gunner’s aim was no longer true, 
And the pikemen scarce their foemen knew. 
Anon a crash— 
A sudden stroke— 
A hush—a flash! 
And the echoes woke 
Through the circling hills as the cannon spoke! 
Then a grapple and a clink of steel, and a hard and hurried 
breath ; 
And an under-growl of triumph, and a heavy groan of 
eath. 


Still the darkness fell, and the fearless few 
Who had braved a host, in the gloom withdrew ; 
But all night long from the blood-stained vale 
Came the challenge stern, and the fitful wail, 
And a busy hum on the eastern gale.’’ 
We observe in a few places an accentuation 
which is new to us. 
“The wind thro’ bright arbuitus trees “ 
may be good poetry, but it is hardly good pro- 
nunciation. 
‘“‘ Hurra ” made to rhyme with “* day” and 
spray,” sounds as awkwardly to our ear as 
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to pronounce “ Erin-go-Bragh, ‘* Erin-go- 
Bray” (see pp. 47, 58, 69). It must be con- 
fessed, however, that a power of producing 
dramatic and picturesque effect, with a well- 
regulated command of metaphor, and a graceful 
facility of expression, strongly characterize Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s muse. He has, moreover, a sharp 
eye for ‘‘situations,” in which many modern 
members of the craft are deficient. The news 
of coming aid from Spain gave rise to much 
jubilation :— 
“* What mean these songs and shouts of joy 

That burst to-night from doomed Dunboy ” 

The tired and wounded heroes cried ; 

As the castle gates were opened wide, 

Surprised they saw within the hall 

The ward assembled one and all, 

The range of torches flaring red, 

The cheer upon the tables spread, 

The harper striking out his strains, 

As if his strings were Ireland's chains.” 
And again :— 

“ The sun had risen, but the dull clouds came 

To bask before his face of flame, 

And oa the hills, still tinged with blue, 

Broad stains of darker shadow threw. 

The bay was dimmed with misty shade— 

Like damp upon a polished blade ; 

And o’er the villaged valleys hung 

The gloom the passing night had flung. 

But soon the strong sun rent away 

Those dangling clouds of fleecy gray,— 

Set the slow drifting shreds on fire, 

Climbed the blue air-fields high and higher. 

And like a victor, glad and free 

Looked proudly down. on land and sea. 

A glory o'er the landscape spread, 

The mist cleared off, the shadows fled, 

Gay colours gladdened all the ground, 

Out started hill and slope and mound, 

And hut and hall, unseen before, 

Now sparkled on the further shore.” 


The battle raged all day, the stars died out, 
and morn again blushed in the east. The 
chaplain of the castle enters, and drops this 
gloomy caution :— 


** Soon loud shall burst the battle note— 
I've seen them feed each levelled gun, 
Crowd round the piece awhile, and run 
The ball into its iron throat. 
“ «Po arms, good friends, without delay— 
Ha! see that vivid blinding flash! 
Hark, hear that roar—that sudden crash! 
And hear again their loud huzza! 
* * Haste, soldiers, each unto his post— 
I wish you triumph, glory, fame, 
I bless you in the potent name 
Of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!’ ” 
The priest’s prediction was verified :— 
“ Hour after hour, 
The iron shower 
Rained on the tower 
That groaned and rumbled— 
Ball after ball 
Ate thro’ the wall 
Till the turret tottered, slipped, and tumbled!” 


The devoted garrison blocked themselves in 
a gaping breach which Carew’s guns had made 
in the castle wall, and disputed the ground 
inch by inch. Mac Gheogan, the commander, 
having been mortally wounded “ with divers 
shot in his bodie,” records the Pacata, ‘‘ one 
Thomas Taylor was elected chief, who retired 
with a handful of followers to the vaults, and 
there, with a lighted match, took his stand be- 
side nine barrels of powder, “ vowing to blow 
up the castle, himselfe, and all the reste.” 


“ The train is laid to the powder store, 
The fire creeps on—in a moment more 
The flame leaps forth with a hoarse dull roar, 
Dazzling the eye with a wildering light, 
That makes the noon sky 
Look black as night! 
The flash is past; a smoky pall 
Hides for a time the wreck around, 
While fragments of the broken wall, 
And high-hurl'd stones, returning, fall 
On the trembling ground 
With a heavy crash ; 
Into the sea 
With a noisy plash. 
“ The once green bank 
With the wreck is cumbered ; 
With beam and plank 
Is the blue tide lumbered. 
The dust drifts by, the smoke clouds sever, 
But no castle now 
Shows its haughty brow, 
Dunboy is swept from the earth for ever!” 


Mr. O'Sullivan writes with much pleasant 
warmth of feeling, force of expression, and 
chastity of rhythm, which render the perusal of 
his poetry no drudgery to a reviewer. Several 
of the shorter pieces in this volume are full of 
natural grace. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and His- 
tory of the People of India. By J. Muir, D.C.L. 
Part Il: The Vedas. The two former parts of 
this work are nowjwell known, and their value suffi- 
ciently estimated by the Sanskrit student. The 
declared object of the first part was to disabuse the 
Hindu mind of a delusive belief in the divine origin 
of the monstrous}caste-system, by showing up one 
against the other the discrepant statements of the 
Puranas and other authorities. The second part 
addressed itself to various ethnological and philo- 
logical questions bearing upon the history of the 
Hindus, considered as the descendants of one branch 
of the great Indo-Germanic family of nations. The 
object of the third part, whose title is given above, 
is “to consider more particularly the history of the 
Vedas, regarded as the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindus, and the inspired source from which their 
religious and philosophical systems profess to be 
mainly derived, or with which, at least, they ali 
pretend to be in harmony.” We are precluded, by 





want of space, from entering into any lengthened 
description of the contents of the work. The 
method adopted by the learned and laborious author | 
is probably the best and only one which the nature | 
of the case admitted. He exhibits the actual words | 
of a very great number of passages, some of them | 
of considerable length, bearing upon the subject in | 
hand. The absence of the Devandgari type is not | 
to be regretted in a work of this description ; al- 
though the publication of the entire text of a San- 
skrit writer would be more satisfactory to an Oriental 
scholar. Economy of space alone is a sufficient 
justification of this method, while the absolute cer- | 
tainty with which every Sanskrit word may be | 
transcribed in English letters, and restored to its | 
native character, precludes the possibility of any | 
mistake or embarrassment. To trace anything like 
logical sequence in the reasonings of Hindu philo- 
sophers and theorists, where each one, acknowledg- 
ing the same common source from which to derive 
his opinions, nevertheless conceived himself at 
liberty to adopt a separate conclusion of his own, 
might seem a hopeless task. Dr. Muir's object is, | 
by culling out and placing in juxtaposition these 
irreconcilable statements, to lead the mind of the | 
subtle native inquirer to the only true conclusion, 

viz. that the whole body of his theology, since 

it is made up of contradictions, grounded upon the | 
wildest and most irrational fictions and leading to | 
the most opposite and preposterous phases of belief, 
can be nothing else than a delusion and a snare. 
He must be compelled, if unprejudiced, to admit 
that the “eternal voice” of the Veda is nothing 
but a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. The 
unthinking majority of mankind, whether in Asia 
or in Europe, will take almost any opinions upon 
trust, if sanctioned by those whose authority they 
are induced to look upon with respect. The com- 
plete conversion of the Hindu population is a task 
for ages to come. ‘The pioneers of that under- 
taking must grea by slowly undermining the 
foundations of delusion. If the authority of the 
Vedas be once overthrown in the minds of the 
learned of India, a great step has been made to- 
wards the intellectual reformation of the people. 
This is emphatically the result to be expected from 
works like Dr. Muir's. The first few pages of the 
book before us are an irresistible assault upon the 
obstinate fortress of idolatrous prejudice. In addi- 
tion to the higher and ulterior views of the under- 
taking, the benefits it confers upon European San- 
skrit scholars are of the most important description. 
The enormous mass of Vaidik literature, by its ex- 
tent alone, bids defiance to the most enterprising 
student. Every one of its numerous subdivisions 





constitutes a science, co-ordinate in extent with 








mathematics, physics, &c., and demanding the 
labour of a life to master even some of its diffi- 
culties. The Sanskrit Texts may be regarded as 
well-arranged excerpta, introductory to a know- 
ledge of the style and matter of many various and 
voluminous writings. The reader of these extracts 
will find himself introduced to a useful acquaint- 
ance with the hymns of the ancient Rishis, the 
Bhigavata, Vishnu, Vayu, and other Puranas, the 
commentators, the laws of Manu, the doctrines of 
the Sankhya, Nyfya, &c., schools of philosophy, 
and other sources of information too numerous to 
be particularized. We cannot but admire the ex- 
tensive reading and judicious selection which have 
been combined in the production of so much diffi- 
cult matter in a form so easily accessible. 


Queen Elizabeth; a Dramatic Poem, in Five 
Acts, By F.S.D. (Mozley.) A regular five-act 
historical play, quite after the old model, is almost 
anovelty. Here we have one going through all the 
main incidents of Elizabeth’s reign, taking in the 
conspiracy of Norfolk, the defeat of the Armada, 
the execution of the Queen of Scots, the féte at 
Kenilworth, the rising of Essex, &c. Raleigh, 
Leicester, Walsingham, and the Cecils, are of course 
among the dramatis persone. The author is evi- 
dently a careful student of the Elizabethan drama, 
and his imitation of it is in parts far from infelici- 
tous. A good deal, however, of his play is somewhat 
heavy ; and we cannot help saying that so trite an 
anecdote as that of Raleigh’s writing on the window 
requires very admirable telling to make it endurable. 
Occasionally, too, we come upon bits which savour 
more of the nineteenth-century burlesque than of 
any sixteenth-century “historie.” For example, 
Elizabeth addressing one of the actors in the masque 
at Kenilworth, observes :— 

“‘Commend me, good Sir Cupid, to Adonis, 
And say, my heart my people’s now alone is.”’ 
Parts, too, almost approach to parody. Burleigh 
gives most Polonius-like advice to his son, and pours 
out his counsels to his sovereign when he is dying 
in a manner not very unlike John of Gaunt. Essex, 
too, is led off to execution after an address which 
would show that he was very well up in Bucking- 
ham’s speech under similar circumstances, Ra- 
leigh’s weighing of the smoke is given in extenso ; 
nay, he is made smoke his pipe on the stage—a 
situation which, should Queen Llizubeth ever be 
produced, may become as famous as the cigar-scene 
in Still Waters Run Deep. Here and there we 


|meet with some graceful little snatches of song 
| which show some lyrical ability on our author's 


part. The following is not an unworthy essay on 
the model of the concluding verses of Love's La- 
bour’s Lost :— 


“When darkly falls the winter night, 
And the housewife clicks the window bar ; 
When dogs lurk in the warm red light, 
And the shrill cricket, sounds afar ; 
Full merrily 
O’er land and sea 
Cometh the northern wind : 
A reaper, I ween, 
By no mortal seen, 
But who leaveth his sheaves behind. 


“When earth hath brimmed her harvest-cup, 
And o’er the thatch falls deep the rain ; 
When silvery frosts eat young leaves up, 
And snow-fleece caps the frozen pane : 
Full merrily 
O’er land and sea 
Cometh the northern wind : 
A reaper, I ween, 
By no mortal seen, 
But who leaveth his sheaves behind.” 


Life Scenes and Social Sketches. By J.T. Bur- 
gess. (Kent.) Gift-horses are not to be looked in 
the mouth, and books published for a charity are not 
to be reviewed. The volume before us contains a 
number of slight, but not unpleasing sketches, 
mostly relating to Ireland. The getting up of the 
book is very pretty, its tendency is excellent, and 
when we have added that its proceeds are to be de- 
voted to the increase of church accommodation in 
a crowded Lincolnshire parish, we trust we shall 
have commended it to something more than the 
notice of our readers. 


A Noble Purpose Nobly Won. By the Author of 


Mary Powell. (Hall, Virtue, & Co.) Under this 
title the popular authoress of Mary Powell has 
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written a graphic narrative of the career of Joan 
of Arc, from the time when she was tending her 
father’s flocks at Dom Remy, down to her death at 
the stake. Not without interest as a mere tale for 
those of larger growth, the story of Joan of Arc, as 
contained in the volumes before us, must be full of 
attractions for the younger readers, who are un- 
happily forced in the main to learn history from 
arid abridgments and meagre “Outlines.” This is 


| 


the style in which history for the young ought to | 
be written. Pedants may object to use school-books | 
which are amusing; but wiser men will recognize’ | 


the fact that it is not necessary, because a book is 
amusing, that it should be based on nothing more 
reliable than the writer’s fancy. Miss Manning as- 
sures us, that she has read the original authorities 
for La Pucelle’s story ; and that her zeal has carried 
her through several hundred pages of dog Latin. 
We are somewhat at issue with the authoress on 
the quasi-moral with which she concludes her 
second volume. She holds that Joan’s “ voices,” 
under whose direction the Maid always professed to 
act, were either preternatural or supernatural ; “ dare 
we say they were less?” If we ask why Joan was 
favoured with them, the authoress explains them by 
the theory that Providence had determined that the 
time was come for the English to leave France, and 
that this appeared a desirable method for their ex- 
pulsion. “We must remember,” says the writer, 
“that what the voices said came true.” As if the 
fulfilment of prophecy were an unmistakable sign of 
its divine origin. As for the voices and visions, as 
Michelet asks, who was without such in the Middle 
Ages? And yet our author would be not a little 
reluctant to claim divine visitation for all the crowd 
who heard voices and saw visions which happily 
did not come true. She hopes, apparently, to prove 
that Joan’s “ voices” were of divine origin, by a few 
scraps of quotation from an extremely anile article 
in the Quarterly Review, upon the “ Immutability 
of the Laws of Nature.” It is a great pity that the 
authoress did not confine her work within its proper 
scope, and omit this weak tag. However, it is “a 
very little one,” and being thrown in at the end 
does not interfere with the narrative portion, which 
is unexceptionably good. 


Shakspeare’s Macbeth. By Walter Scott Dal- 
gleish, M.A,, Edinburgh. (Gordon, Edinburgh.) 
Here we have another single play of Shakspeare, 
edited especially for educational purposes, and for 
use in schools and colleges. It is not long ago 
that our schoolboys and collegians looked upon 
Shakspeare as little more than something to be 
turned into Greek iambics. An edition with philo- 
logical and analytic notes, such as those with which 
the text of classical authors have been profusely 
garnished, was unknown, at least as a school-book ; 
and up to the present day, after all the comment- 
ing, emending, and squabbling of the last twenty 
years, there is not one good scholarly and satisfac- 
tory edition of the complete works. In the edition 
of Macbeth before us, the lines in each act are num- 
bered, and a body of thoroughly explanatory notes 
placed at the end of the volume is thus easily re- 
ferred to, Prefixed is a short introduction, which gives 
nearly all that is really known about Shakspeare, 
and a very small quantity of it there is after sifting 
the mass of rubbish that antiquarians have collected 
or forged. The chapters of Hollinshed’s Historie 
of Scotland which contain the reigns of Duncan and 
Macbeth are given at length, and present the raw 
material out of which this wonderful drama was 
wrought. The editor, with a view to the object of 
making the work suitable for public classes, has 
omitted a few passages, and it is satisfactory to learn 
that the whole amount of omission is not more than 
twenty-two lines for the entire play; and with a 
discretion so judiciously exercised we see no cause 
to quarrel. He tells us that “the restored folio of 
1623 has been taken as the basis of the text; and 
in departing from it, the emendations of Mr. Dyce 
have been more generally followed than those of 
other commentators.” What is meant by the “re- 
Stored folio”? The notes, it may be observed, con- 
tain no reference whatever to questions of textual 
emendation. In explaining the passage, act i. sc. 7, 
“Tf it were done, when ’tis done,” &c., the editor 
adopts the popular and traditional punctuation, 
which mars the sense and puts a platitude into the 





mouth of Macbeth. We know not to whom the 
credit is due of restoring sense and force to this 
celebrated passage by simply putting the colon stop 
after the word “ well” instead of ‘ quickly,” Mac- 
beth did not mean to say that if when the deed had 
been executed there would be an end of the matter, 
in that case it were well that it should be done 
quickly. Why quickly? Soon or late would have 
been all the same. ‘The transference of the stop 
makes the passage clear. What is intended is, “ If 
it were done, when ’tis done, then “twere well: It 
were done quickly if the assassination could trammel 
up the consequence,” &c., ie. it would be quickly 
done if there were no ill consequences, to wit, tor- 
ments of conscience to spring out of the deed in this 
life. The thing would be soon over, and we could 
look with indifference upon the deferred retribution 
of the life to come. But, in fact, the single blow, 
the work of a minute, is not the be-all and the end- 
all here ; conscience prolongs the deed, and cease- 
lessly plagues the doer. We have in this passage a 
curious instance of a piece of flat nonsense being 
rendered almost sacred by traditional stage delivery 
and force of habit. 
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(From a Correspondent.) 


THE PATERSON LIBRARY OF TRADE 
AND FINANCE. 


Tue revival of this remarkable project has acquired 
a practical shape. Some account of its origin and 
character will therefore be acceptable to the readers of 
the Literary Gazette. Several years ago the institu- 
tion was proposed in these pages ; and at that time 
the revival was much approved. The following 
details are extracted from Paterson’s Life and Trials, 
published at Edinburgh in 1858 :— 


“Tn 1708, reflecting upon the great mistakes of the 
rich merchants of England in opposing the Scottish 
enterprise, and earnest to promote the general good 
by the spread of knowledge upon all topics belong- 
ing to national progress, he drew up the following 
remarkable paper, which is preserved in the Har- 
leian Collection in the British Museum, No. 12437, 
being an offer of his books for public use. 

“* My collection,’ he says, ‘gives some better 
idea than what is commonly conceived of the tracts 
or treatises requisite to the knowledge and study of 
a matter so deep and extensive as trade and reve- 
nue; which, notwithstanding the noise of so many 
pretenders as we have already had and are still 
troubled with, may well be reckoned never yet to 
have been truly methodized or digested—nay, nor 
perhaps but tolerably considered by any. Trade and 
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revenues are here put together, since the public (or | both cases of course were greatly instrumental in 


indeed any other) revenues are only parts or branches | producing the destitution they relieved. 


In this 


of the income or increase by and from the industry | matter of almsgiving, as in so many others, the 
of the people, whether in the way of pasture, agri- | whole scheme and conception of Catholic doc- 
culture, manufactures, navigation, extraordinary | trine is fundamentally and powerfully anti-social. 


productions or inventions, or by all of them. So 
that to this necessary (and it is hoped now rising) 
study of trade, there is not only requisite as com- 





} 


Among a people taught to consider poverty, how- 
ever caused, as a thing per se meritorious and 
blessed. and almsgiving, however indiscriminate or 


plete a collection as possible of all books, pam- | injudicious, as the only means by which wealth 
phlets, or schemes, merely and abstractedly relating | may become entitled to share in the blessing, 
to trade, revenues, navigation, useful inventions, or | economical science must necessarily be at a very 


improvements, whether ancient or modern, but like- 


low ebb. But in Italy the consequences of the 


wise of the best histories, voyages, discoveries, de- | pernicious doctrines taught by the clergy have for 
scriptions, and accounts of the states, interest, laws, | many years been mitigated by the unbelief of the 
and customs of countries; that from thence it may | laity, in various directions besides that of which I 
be more clearly and justly gathered and understood | am here speaking. Commercial credit, and the enter- 
how, and in what manner, the various effects of | prises which depend upon it, exist in Italy, notwith- 


wars, conquests, fires, inundations, plenty, want, | 
good or bad direction, management or influence of | 
governments, and such like, have more immediately | 
effected the rise or declension of the industry of a 
people, whether home or foreign.’ 

“To the manuscript is annexed a catalogue of 
the books thus proposed for public use. They are 
chiefly in English, but with many Dutch, German, 
French, and Spanish volumes. Two are Latin, | 
namely, Tully’s Offices and a translation of Demos- 
thenes. This collection may be taken as a direct 
proof that Paterson was habitually a diligent reader 
and a good linguist, however imperfect his early | 
education may have been. The object of his library 
was to promote the cultivation of knowledge, not 
only of trade, but of every branch of industry, 
whether upon land or sea, in country or in town, 
and he would crown all by masterly views of the | 


public finances. It has been lately tried to carry | 
this plan out.” 


That plan will, it is hoped, be now realized, by a | 
Joint Stock Company, with limited responsibility 
to the shareholders, 

Direct profit in money is not to be expected from 
such an investment ; but there can be no doubt that 
advantages far exceeding the cost of a share will be 
obtained from the command of intelligence to be 
here collected. 

Mr. William Ewart’s Committee of the House of 
Commons on Public Libraries strongly recom- 
mended such special libraries for our great towns. | 
No city in the world needs one of these more than | 
London. No one collection, public or private, can 
be mentioned, even moderately furnished with works 
upon the history of our trade and finances. It is | 
not pretended that the institution here advocated | 
will be perfect, but it is certain that with moderate 
funds such a collection can be made on every branch 
of those subjects, upon Paterson’s enlightened prin- 
ciples, as will furnish the most diligent student of 
political economy with ample resources. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FLorence, Mareh. 

Ture are some of the social arrangements of Italy 
which are at present passing through a phase some- 
what analogous to that which the corresponding 
parts of our social system had to traverse at the time 
of the dissolution of the monasteries. Every reader 
of English history knows, that pauperism then first | 
had to be dealt with by legislation ; and most of us 
have at least some general ideas of the difficulties of 
the crisis that had then to be overcome, as well as 
of those which social science has been ever since 
more or less occupied in struggling with, and of 
which many are inherent in and apparently in- 
separable from the subject. 

Of all the progress made, and of all the know- 
ledge gained during this lengthened period, Italy 
has now the benefit. And the circumstances more- 


| 


over have come—or are coming rather—upon her in | 


a mitigated degree and milder form. They are also 


with ourselves at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries. But the great features of the two cor- 
responding epochs are very similar. In modern Italy, 
as in medieval England, the monasteries took upon 


standing the orthodox Catholic doctrine that it is 
unlawful to receive interest for the use of money. 


| The Pope, as King, is quite as ready as any here- 


tical government to borrow money from anybody 
who will lend it to him, notwithstanding the re- 
peated denunciations of the infallible Church against 


| the receipt or payment of usance. And Cardinals 


would be as indignant, and as astonished as any Jew 
capitalist, if on quarter-day a résumé of their own 


| authoritative decisions on the subject were presented 
| to them in lien of their dividends. Economic science 


has similarly made head against the religious teach- 
ing, which was in flagrant contradiction with its 
most fundamental principles; and a system of legal 
provision for destitution has not therefore to be sud- 
denly substituted for the old methods, which fos- 
tered while relieving it. Nor has the cessation of 


| the relief afforded by the monasteries and convents 


been entire and sudden, but is being brought about 
gradually. 

In this state of things, it will be not without in- 
terest to observe what has been done in Florence 
with a view to supplying the place that used to be 


| filled by the alms-giving of the religious houses, 


and by the superstitious believers in the teaching 
that every coin tossed without any inquiry to a 
beggar was expended in the purchase of so much 
liberation of the donor’s soul from the fires of pur- 
gatory. The numerous knotty problems with which 
economical science has had, and still has to contend, 
in the regulation of legal charity among ourselves, 
are well known; and it will be interesting to see 


| whether the Tuscan economists have made any, and 


what attempt to meet or anticipate the difficulties 
inherent in the subject. 

Ever since the year 1812 there has existed in 
Florence an establishment intended to fulfil more or 
less accurately the duties discharged by our work- 
houses. But it was only in 1816 that it assumed 
its present nature and name—the “ Pia Casa di La- 
voro.” Like every other institution of whatever 
kind in Tuscany, it was utterly mismanaged, and 
rendered as little useful and as much mischievous 
as possible under the late Government. And it is 
only during the last three years that the present 


| zealous and active “ Director” has been at the head 
| of it, and has made it what it is now seen. The 


Signor Avvocato Berti is not less enlightened than 
untiringly active and zealous in his work; and Flo- 
rence is chiefly indebted to him for what he has 
already accomplished towards ameliorating the con- 
dition and increasing the usefulness of the establish- 
ment. 

The Legislature in Tuscany has never expressly 


| assumed the duty of providing for the destitute ; 


and it is attempted—very unsuccessfully, it should 
seem—to impress on the minds of those relieved in 
the “ Pia Casa di Lavoro,” that they are receiving 
gratuitous charity, and are not there by virtue of 
any right of their own to be kept from starving ; 
yet it is in truth difficult to support any such theory. 
Any person, who is a Florentine either by birth or 
by having acquired a “domicile” there, and who 
has no means or no capability of obtaining a living 
for himself and his family, must be received by the 


| “Pia Casa di Lavoro.” Nevertheless, the members 
being developed more gradually than was the case | 


of a commission recently appointed to examine and 


| report on an account of the poor-houses and hospi- 


tals of northern Italy, drawn up by Signor Berti on 
his return from visiting those establishments, by 
| order of the Government, with a view of comparing 


themselves the duty of relieving destitution ; and in | them with the Tuscan arrangements and profiting 





by any hints that might be obtained from the dif- 
ferences in their various systems of management ; 
the members of this commission, I say, write thus 
hopelessly in their report :—* It would not be diffi- 
cult,” they say, “to draw from the accounts of the 
many establishments of alike kind visited by Signor 
Berti, rules and precepts applicable to the social 
circumstances of Tuscany; but here the plague-spot 
of mendicity is at the present time so aienient we 
wellnigh to take away every hope of curing it.’ In 
fact, it is necessary not only to provide a mainte- 
nance, but in many cases to compel those for whom 
it has been provided to partake of it. We all know 
or can imagine that a man to whom the habits of a 
life have made the decencies of existence utterly 
unnecessary, would find it supremely irksome to 
change the free, open-air, idle, roaming life of a 
very tolerably well-fed mendicant for the confine- 
ment, discipline, and control of a workhouse, par- 
taking in a great degree of the nature of a prison. 
The beggars in the streets of Florence are not will- 
ing to make any such exchange. And it is neces- 
sary that the efforts of the social economists, who 
are striving to abate the chronic Catholic nuisance 
of mendicity, should be seconded by a very strong 
and persevering exercise of the strong arm of the 
executive. But that arm is not very strong in Flo- 
rence. The Florentines have never been accustomed, 
though habituated to tyranny and the exercise of 
lawless power, to see or to feel it such. And it is 
especially difficult suddenly to suppress by the strong 
hand a practice to which old and deeply-rooted ideas 
and habits attach a certain degree of sanctity and 
blessedness. It has even been argued in these coun- 
tries, by those to whom all change, and especially 
such as is calculated to raise the social and intellec- 
tual status of the masses, is unwelcome, that beggars 
are a necessary means to the salvation of others. A 
regular subscription to a charity, it is urged, does 
not at all supply the place of the habitual practice 
of alms-giving. All the metaphysical theories and 
rules of the confessional are brought to bear on the 
subject. A subscription, however large, once paid, 
constitutes but one mental act, and is booked as such 
in the account kept of all human actions. In this, 
as in most of the hardened and petrified doctrines 
of Romanism, the moralist will not fail to recognize 
the element of truth that existed in the flowing 
stream of thought from which the hard, dead lump 
of doctrine was precipitated, and was beneficially 
operative as long as it was in a state of natural solu- 
tion. But hardened into unyielding, unelastic stone, 
after the manner of the elaboration of the doctrines 
of Romanism, it has become, like most of the rest 
of them, a stumbling-block and an obstacle to im- 
provement and social progress. 

Whether the Commissioners, whoreported that the 
suppression of mendicityin Tuscany was a well-nigh 
hopeless task, did not see sufficiently to the bottom of 
their subject to perceive these tap-roots of the evil, 
or ehather seeing and comprehending them they 
did not venture to point them out, I cannot say. 
But until this has been fearlessly done the cure of 
the plague of mendicity in Tuscany may well be 
pronounced to be hopeless. 

Meanwhile, Signor Berti, as Director of the “ Pia 
Casa,” is giving his whole heart to the improvement 
and utilization of that part of the means for getting 
rid of the evil, which has been entrusted to his 
guidance. He is one of those rare, and really in- 
valuable men—(we have happily sundrysuch among 
ourselves, but never enough for our need)—who 
combine a hearty and enlightened philanthropy 
with energy, industry, high intelligence, and the pe- 
culiar talent of organization. He is overworked ; 
and is burdened with an amount of discretionary 
power which could not be safely trusted to hands 
either less pure or less capable. We have long since 
found out that it is hopeless, useless, and misleading 
to expect a regular supply of such men in suffi- 
cient numbers to carry on the work of any large de- 
partment of life. And the Tuscans will have to 
arrive at the same conviction. Of course all the 
tendencies of a people bred under a regimen of self- 
styled paternal absolutism ure towards entrusting if 
not unlimited, yet ill-limited authority to governors 
of all sorts, and trusting to their capacity and good 
intentions for the exercise of it. We all know that 
the rule of a perfectly good and wise despot would 
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be the best in the world. And much good may be 
conveniently accomplished by well-used large dis- 
cretionary powers, which cannot be attained by un- 
elastic rules. Enlightened experience only can 
teach a people how grievously the balance of ad- 
vantages is caused to be in favour of the latter by 
human folly and frailty. 

I mentioned above, for example, that the relief 
offered by the “Pia Casa di Lavoro ” is restricted— 
very necessarily—to Florentines, by birth or by 
“domicile.” Now we all know how many thorny 
questions depend on our own law of “settlement,” 
and on the practice of the removal of paupers to 
their own parishes, and I was desirous of ascer- 
taining what was the practice in this respect at 
Florence. I was told that “domicile ” was acquired 
by a residence of ten years. A pauper found in 
Florence then, who had not that qualification, would 
be sent to his own birthplace? I was told in reply, 
that the manifest intention of residing permanently 


would be construed to give the right of domicile! | 


And this intention might be gathered from various 
circumstances ;—from the transport with the new 
comer of his family, of his household goods ; from 


prospects of gaining his livelihood in his recent place | 


of residence having appeared good to him, &c. In 
answer to my suggestions that all this seemed ex- 
ceedingly vague, and such circumstances impossible 
to be verified with precision, it was replied to me, 
“Oh! we know the people! It only needs a little 
observation and inquiry. We soon learn to know a 
man really striving to find the means of maintaining 


labourer, and the other half is put to interest for 
him, and paid to him when he quits the establish- 
ment. 

A very excellent education,—at least a far better 
| one probably than is otherwise attainable in Tus- 
| cany by the class from which the workhouse chil- 
dren come,—is given to all the young. Here isa 
bill of the weekly course :—‘ Monday: mutual in- 
struction (including a general and very carefully 
superiutended opening of the mind on things in 
general); School of Design, upper division; ele- 
mentary instruction. Tuesday: military exercise; 
School of Design, second division; elementary in- 
struction. Wednesday : mutual instruction ; School 
of Design, upper division ; elementary instruction. 
Thursday: holiday. Friday: military exercise ; 
School of Design, second division ; elementary in- 
struction. Saturday: mutual instruction; School 
of Design, upper division; elementary instruction. 
Sunday: a special school of reading, writing, and 
| arithmetic for those sent out to work in workshops 
| out of the establishment. In the afternoon military 
| exercises.” 

It is unnecessary to give the course for the girls. 

| The differences are such that may be readily sup- 

| posed, except that I do not see why the girls should 
be excluded, as it would seem they are, from the 

| School of Design. 

| It will be remarked that no word is said through- 

| out this course, of religious instruction. I can tes- 


tify to the untiring zeal of the Director in providing 





his family vagabond.” All which is per- | for the mora/ education of his pupils. But, with ! 4 ) was 
fectly ingelligible i ae WS ys geanghutoe | the exception of seeing by chance a vile-looking drill, the thrill of the nightingale, drill, a noun, and 

yap : js | Capuchin friar skulking along one of the corridors, | nostril. Now, I would ask, what can be simpler 
community ; but the upshot is, that any person is | V@puchi g g ) ? 


admissible who may appear to the Director to be a 
deserving object. 

With regard to the granting of out-door relief, 
the practice is equally vague and arbitrary. It is 
interesting to know, that so zealous and so en- 
lightened a manager of the poor of a large city 
as Signor Berti, is very strongly in favour of a 
system of out-door relief in all cases in which it can 
safely be adopted. He deems it to be more moral, 
and very much more economical, A system of 
affording supplementary relief to those in work, but 
the produce of whose work is insufficient to main- 
tain their families, is also extensively practised. To 
all the objections I made respecting the very various 
modes in which, as it seemed to me, such a practice 
was likely to lead to abuse and difficulty, the answers 
amounted to nearly this—“ We know what we are 
about ; we keep a very sharp look-out; we know 
our men; if a man does not deserve assistance, 
depend upon it he will get none!” 

It is curious and almost amusing to think how 
utterly impossible it would be to administer our 
parochial relief system by such means and on such 
principles. But something may be due in this 
matter to the much greater facility which exists 
here, than with us, of knowing all about the life 
and affairs of anybody. The absence of habits of 
domestic privacy, and the being accustomed to much 
inquisitorial supervision and inspection, which would 
be indignantly resisted by our people, contribute 
much to this possibility. 

A few notes respecting the internal economy of 
the “ Pia Casa di Lavoro” shall conclude this letter. 

The establishment undertakes a task of much 
wider scope than any of our workhouses. A great 
variety of trades—as ironfounder, locksmith, weaver, 
shoemaker, carpenter, bookbinder, &c.—are carried 
on within the walls; and competent masters in all 
these callings are salaried by the establishment to 
superintend the work and teach the young. The 
floating capital employed in this manner is about a 
million of francs. On my inquiring whether incon- 
venience might not be apprehended from allowing 
the articles made by the establishment to compete 
in the market with those produced in the ordinary 
course of industry, I was assured that great care 
was taken to prevent this, and the prices asked and 
obtained were generally somewhat higher than those 
of the general market,—such better price being at- 
tainable by the confidence of the public in the 
soundness and excellence of the work. The value 
of the labour performed by each inmate is accu- 
rately estimated ; and two-thirds of the amount re- 
Main to assist the maintenance of the house. Of 


| and being, in reply to my inquiry what he did there, 
told, with a rather apologetic air, that “there were 
| two of them to attend to the religious need of the 
| inmates—only two, that was all ;’ with this excep- 
tion, I say, I neither saw nor heard anything of re- 
ligious, i.e. doctrinal instruction. The walls of the 
wards and work-rooms were placarded in every di- 
rection with sentences of admirable morality. But 
not one word did I see of a doctrinal religious ten- 
dency—a remarkable and significant sign of the 
times in Italy, and of the direction in which mind 
is moving there. 
The scale of diet is very liberal. On Sundays, 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, the inmates 


for dinner ; and maccaroni, and such-like things, for 


at dinner on Thursdays and Saturdays. On Fridays 


| they have salt fish. I do not know the weijht of 


the meat, and fancy that it is not weighed. I saw 
the portions, and they were very sufficient. 

The numbers at present in the house are—under 
16 years of age, boys 97, girls 33; from 16 to 40, 
men 61, women 29 ; from 40 to 60, men 103, women 
74; above 69, men 112, women 78. 

The cost of maintenance of each inmate, includ- 
ing education and all other expenses, is 295 francs 
a year. Those who are boarded out with families, 


cost each 39 francs a year. The difference seems 
inexplicably great. 

With regard to the mode in which the house is 
conducted in respect to decency, comfort, cleanliness, 
and order, it may be briefly said that all is exem- 

lary. . 

. The resources of the establishment consist in pro- 
perty arising from bequests, and bringing in 3200 
francs a year. A special tax on theatres, on the 
lottery, and some other such matters, produces about 
40,000 francs. The “Pia Casa” possesses many 
thousand bedsteads. which it hires out to the troops, 
and receives from the Government on this account 
about 80,000 francs a year. Something, but not 
much, is gained by the trades carried on in the 
house. And lastly, the establishment receives from 
the municipality an annual allowance of 180,000 
francs. And with this the Director is to do as much 
good as he can. But if, after all, the calls upon the 
house for the relief of absolute destitution should be 
such that he cannot make both ends meet with 
these sums, why, the municipality must supply the 
deficiency. ioe 


the other third, one half is paid at once to the | 


have meat and soup every day, with bread ad libitum, | 


supper, which only stand in the place of the meat | 


to whom they are entrusted by the establishment, | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—Your last Number would, I had expected, 
teem with letters on the subject of the recent 
debates in the House of Commons touching the 
Civil Service Examination-papers. Such not being 
the case, perhaps you will permit me to say a few 
words in defence of those papers and their authors. 
It may seem presumptuous in me, a foreigner, thus 
to come forward, when there are hundreds of natives 
far more competent than myself to undertake such 
a defence, and more fully entitled to set the matter 
right ; bat I know by experience that those called 
upon to take up the gauntlet very often fail to do 
so, either because they do not think it worth their 
while, or simply from lack of time, and the humblest, 
I opine, may under these circumstances take it upon 
himself to do a simple act of justice. 

The papers I allude to were those containing ques- 
tions on the English language and literature. If I was 
surprised to hear those questions spoken of by the 
Member who animadverted upon them as too diffi- 
cult for the candidates, I was even more startled to 
find the right honourable gentleman appealed to 
(Mr. Gladstone or Sir G. C. Lewis—I forget which) 
confess his own inability to answer them. I am 
sure, eminent scholars as they both are, only mo- 
| desty can have prompted them to such a confession. 
But was it just to the Examiners? Let us see what 
} were those questions. The candidate was to state 
| what connection there was between the words to 





| than such a question? Any good dictionary will 
| answer it. There are no doubt words in the English 
| language whose etymology presents difficulties, but 
| those here mentioned certainly do not belong to that 
| class. Any one acquainted with the laws of permn- 
| tation of sounds, would be able at once to answer 
the question, without even first consulting a dic- 
tionary. Not with a view to display my own learn- 
ing, but to show such of your readers as may 
not have time or opportunity for etymological re- 
searches, I will briefly sum up the answer. The 
Anglo-Saxon verb thyrlian, to bore or pierce a hole, 
being the root, the other words are all easily ex- 
plained. The nightingale’s song pierces or thrills us 
with delight; the soldier has his evolutions and 
exercises thrilled or drilled into him by dint of re- 
petition (the Hebrew 421—to pierce and to remem- 
ber, also a male—presents a close analogy); a drill, 
or furrow, is sown by the farmer; and nostril is 
| simply compounded of nos=nase (German) and thrill 
| =a hole. Did I not fear to weary the reader, I might 
| go on and point out to him the affinity between 
| ‘thrill’ and ‘through,’ and perhaps even trepan—to 
perforate—from the Greek spurdy; but I think 
| enough has been said to show that the question 
| has nothing puzzling in it, and is far from offering 
| the almost insuperable difficulty which the honour- 
| able Member would make it appear to present. 

| As to the questions on literature, the Examiners 
} have been even more unjustly attacked by the 
| same critic for overtaxing the powers of the can- 
| didates in that branch of their education. To 
| assist the reader’s memory, I will only cite two or 
three of those questions. “ Who was the author 
of Polyolbion, and what is the nature of the poem?” 
‘Which of Chaucer’s poems were subsequently pa- 

raphrased, or re-written” (I am quoting from me- 

mory) “by other poets?” “ Who called Chaucer 

‘The Well of English undefiled’?” Now, what is 

the fact? How deeply must a student have dived 

into English literature to be able to answer these 

questions? What recondite volumes must he have 

waded through to be in possession of such curious 

information? Has the reader ever heard of such a 

work as Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 

ture? Perhaps he has; it not, 1 assure him that, 

by applying to the nearest bookseller or book- 

stall at hand, he will be easily able to procure it, and, 

having done so, let him open the first volume and 

just glance at the lives of Chaucer and Spenser, and 

then proceed to p. 98, and the enigmas proposed to 

his puzzled brain will be solved, and he may pos- 














sibly be one of the successful candidates at the next 
examination, and thank me for the service thus ren- 
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dered to him. But, seriously speaking, what was 
the House about, to allow such an attack to pass 
without a stern rebuke, not to say without indulging 
in its risible propensity and laughing the member 
down? What is to be thought of English scholar- 
ship if such questions are exposed to ridicule, in- 
stead of the man who finds them above the reach 
of candidates who wish to enter the service of an 
enlightened State, and represent it in remote re- 
gions ? 

While so much is being done for education, I 
cannot but think attacks such as those made by a 
representative of the people, ina place where the 
highest intelligence is supposed to be met with, 
must have a most injurious effect, and in a great 
measure undo the good work others are so anxious 
to promote. Those who are guilty of such attacks 
cannot be said to consult the best interests of their 
country. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE ESSAY ON THE STUDY 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES IN GENERAL, 


AND OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN 
PARTICULAR. 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In a former number we alluded to the interesting 
discoveries lately made in the Farnese Gardens at 
Rome. The Porta Latina was opened on the Ist of 
March, and workmen were immediately employed 





in removing the earth and rubbish from the Clivus 
Palatinus. The unexpected discovery of this wide | 
and magnificent entrance to the Palace of the Cesars | 
is of great importance in studying the topography 
of ancient Rome. The Clivus Palatinus is of the 





same width as the ordinary Roman roads, aud, like 
the Appian Way, is paved with immense blocks of | 
lava. e great court, which oceupies the site be- | 
lieved to be that of the Tempie of Apollo, acquires | 
daily more importance. The bases and fragments 

of several columns have been discovered. The court | 
is entirely cleared. A great part of the stylobate, | 
and some bases of marble pilasters, are still standing.+ 


In an excavation recently made at the castle of 
Palermo, three instruments of torture have been dis- | 
covered, called the “cap of silence,” the “burning 
chair,” and the “foot-burner.” The first of these is 
composed of two copper rings, one of which was in- 
tended to compress the forehead, and the other the 
face. The burning chair is of copper, and to this 
the victim was bound, red-hot iron plates being 
fastened to the back, which is hollowed out. The 
foot-burner is formed like a boot, under which was 
placed a chafing-dish with a brisk fire. 


Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce among their 
works in preparation :—* The Life of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, illustrated by his Journal and Corre- 
spondence,” by Mrs. Oliphant, (in April)— The 
Church and the Churches ; or, the Papacy and the 
a Power,” by Dr. Dollinger, translated by 
W. B. MacCabe, (in April).—“ Italy under Victor 
Emmanuel : a Personal Narrative,” by Count Charles 
Arrivabene, Private Secretary to Count Cavour.— 
“Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections,” by Henry F. 
Chorley.—“ The Court and Society from Elizabeth 
to Anne,” illustrated from the Papers at Kimbolton, 
edited by the Duke of Manchester.—“ Adventures 
among the Andamans,” by Dr. Mouat.—“ Female 
Life in Prison,” by a Prison Matron. And the fol- 
lowing new Works of Fiction :—‘ Owen, a Waif,” 





by the author of “High Church.”—“ Saturday 
Sterne,” by J. E. Reade-—A new Story by the 
author of “ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids.” —* Mrs. 
Blake,” by Mrs. Newton Crosland.—‘ Walter Lang- 
ley,” by the Hon. C. S. Savile.—“ Lucilla,” by the 
Hon. Mrs. Macdonald.— Bryanston Square,” b 

Noell Radecliffe, author of “ Alice Wentworth,” &c, 


A new monthly periodical takes the field, under 
the name of The Exchange, professing to be a home 
and colonial monthly review of commerce, manu- 
factures, and general politics. The opening number 
contains articles on the Mexican question, the Ame- 
rican conflict, English settlers and capital in Bengal, 
the resources of Canada, Australian politics, col- 
lieries, cotton and foreign exchanges. The commer- 
cial world will doubtless appreciate a journal de- 


Those interminable staircases which make a visit 
to the Crystal Palace more formidable to old people 
and inyalids than a trip to Paris, are to be virtually 
abolished. The Directors have made arrangements 
for placing a new station in Dulwich Wood, imme- 
diately opposite the Palace, at a sufficiently high 
level to get rid of this inconvenience. Fresh com- 
munications with other lines of railway, especially 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway, are to make 
the Palace far more accessible than it is at present ; 
and to give every one a chance of availing himself 
of these tempting locomotive opportunities, only one 
class of season tickets—viz. at a guinea each—is to 
be issued. The first great day of the season will be 
on Good Friday, when Sims Reeves and Madame 
er will take part in a concert of Sacred 

usic. 


The Amateur Photographic Association, of which 
the head-quarters are at 26, Haymarket, gives a li- 
mited number of yearly prizes — for the best 
and most artistic productions of its members. We 
do not envy the Committee the task of making the 
selection. At the meeting for distribution of prizes 
lately held, it was stated that above.eighteen hun- 
dred new pictures had been compared and their 
merits balanced. The medals were but four! 
How a conclusion was arrived at we cannot ima- 
gine. In the end, the principal medal, a twelve- 
guinea one, was divided into three, of four guineas 
each, so impossible was it to decide between the 
merits of three pictures, each of which claimed to 
hold the first place. These were allotted to Mr. W. 
Church, junior, the Earl of Caithness, and Major 
J.D. Shakspeare. The seven, five, and three-guinea 
medals were won respectively by Major Gresley, 
Mr. H. St. Vincent Ames, and Mr. G. S. Penney. 


Reprints of the commonest works, styled new edi- 
tions, but without any additional matter, and cheap 
“sensation” serials, are fast filling up all the avail- 
able shelves and corners in the British Museum. It 
would; be a most difficult, and perhaps very thank- 
less task, but it would be a very great boon to the 
learned world,—and especially to the Museum au- 
thorities,—if a committee of literary gentlemen | 
could only separate the trash from the useful, and 
decide what was worth placing upon the national 
shelves, and what was not. Of course where a vari- 
ation of moment occurs in a new edition, by all 
means place it beside the old one; but when a re- | 
print bears the name of a popular editor for the pur- 
pose of increasing its sale, and this editor simply 


again for our old envelopes, offering to return them 
carefully strung for memoranda purposes, or packed 
in the neatest manner, if we would only allow them 
to cut out the old stamps. We do not refer to the 
collectors of foreign and colonial stamps, who seek 
for and arrange them as historical evidences like 
coins, but to those who collect penny stamps in a 
wholesale and retail way, thanking you in the most 
submissive manner, and yet ready to take very many 
more than you have to give them. The whiskerless 
lad is to paper a room with stamps, and he will have 
a stool and a desk in a merchant’s office for his 
trouble ; the shabbily-dressed old gentleman has to 
collect a million and his little niece will be taken 
care of for life by a rich lady who has no child of 
her own; the poor lady can get her little nephew 
into a charitable institution if she can only succeed 
by such a date in gathering a hundred thousand ; 
and the poor little boy has heard that the Lord 
Mayor provides situations for all those lads who 
have good characters and can exhibit a bushel-full 
of neatly cut-out Queen’s heads. Nothing of a 
more intelligible character could ever be got from 
the collectors. A mystery appeared to hang over 
their strange industry, and the postage-stamps have 
often been given just because it seemed a pity to 
spoil so singulara whim. It is now stated that this 
unaccountable mania is spreading, and that a 
postage-stamp exchange has been established in 
Change Alley, leading out of Birchin Lane. “ There, 
every evening,” a contemporary states, “about fifty 
boys, and some men too, may be seen industriously 
exchanging old disfigured stamps, most of which are 
carefully fastened in books. The earnestness and 
assiduity with which the ‘trade’ is carried on is 
very remarkable, and a stranger passing is at a 
loss to understand the meaning of it all. Whether 
the police will deem it their duty, in the event of 
the ‘members’ largely increasing in numbers, to 
order the ‘exchange’ to ‘move on,’ so as not to 
block up a public thoroughfare, remains to be seen. 
So far, no such show of authority on the part of the 
public officials seem to have been requisite—the 
onerous duties of the members of the new institu- 
tion apparently being performed with every desire 
to avoid inconveniencing the public.” 


The sale of Victor Hugo’s Misérables is still as 
great as ever on the Continent. The number turned 
forth by the Brussels publishers, Messrs. A. Lacroix 
and Co., is, we hear, something enormous. A 
well-informed correspondent states that in Paris 





affixes a few bald, complementary passages, of no 
value whatever, let the edition go anywhere, but not 
into the Museum, to encumber other and more use- 
ful productions of the press. It is a singular truth, 
but so it is, people toil a lifetime to explain Shak- | 
eare, and yet is the old edition the most valuable ; | 
theirs go to the bookstall, and afterwards to the | 
trunkmaker. The most sought-after and highly- 
prized of the editions at present “in print” is the 
verbatim reprint of 1623. Did it ever come to the 
knowledge of the reader that there are nearly two 
hundred editions (mostly reprints) of the renowned 
History of Cock Robin, carefully bound, shelved, 
and guarded, at a considerable expense, in the na- 
tional library? Such is the case. Some copies of 
the little work are separate publications, but the 
majority occur as parts of books; still they are only 
the same Cock Robin stories over and over again. 
When the erection of the new library and reading- 
room at the British Museum was suggested, it was 
stated that the library would hold £00,000 volumes, 
and thus provide for the annual increase for forty 
years, at 20,000. But the annual increase is now at 
the rate of about 35,000 volumes ; and although the 
new building will contain more than it was originally 
estimated to hold, it will at this rate be full in about 
twenty-five years. In the event of the removal of 
the natural history collections to Kensington, it is 
proposed to appropriate further space for books, so 
as to provide for about 200,000 more; but the 
larger portion of the room that will be gained is 
required for the department of antiquities. 


Who has not been asked for a “ few old postage- 
stamps ”?. Heavy sedentary-looking lads, old gen- 
tlemen in decayed circumstances, poor thin elderly 
ladies in faded silk gowns, and little squeaky boys, 





voted to the questions which most concern it. 


little circulating libraries think nothing of taking 
fifty copies of the work, and that the Socialists are 
delighted with it, because it is in their fancy such a 
faithful picture of society as it exists. 


It is stated that during Rossini’s recent sojourn in 


| Paris he was occupied composing a hymn, with solo 


and choruses, to be executed at the opening of the 
International Exhibition. He has arranged the solo 
te suit the voice of Tamberlik, whom he will meet 
in London very shortly. 


From a Yorkshire newspaper an interesting anti- 
quarian scrap comes to hand. A beautiful and 
well-preserved denarius has been found in a field at 
Doncaster, belonging to the corporation. It was 
struck by the Roman Senate and people in honour 
of the Emperor Trajan, a.p. 103. Obverse :—Lau- 
reated bust of Trajan. Legend :—imp. TRAJANO 
AUG. GER. DAC. P.M. T.R.P. [To the Emperor Tra- 
janus, Augustus, Germanicus, Dacicus, Chief Pon- 
tiff, invested with Tribunitial power.] Reverse :— 
A winged figure of Victory, advancing with a 
wreath in her outstretched right hand, and a palm- 
branch in her left, evidently for the purpose of 
crowning the Emperor for some military achieve- 
ment. Legend:—oos, v. PP. S.P.Q.R. OPTIMO PRINCI. 
{Consul for the fifth time, father of his country, 
the Roman Senate and people to the excellent 
Prince.] The date of the coin can be ascertained 
with perfect exactness; for the consular annals 
prove that Trajan was elected Consul for the fifth 
time a.D. 103; and in that same year, according to 
Jaquenet’s Chronology, he completed his conquest 
of Dacia, and made it a Roman province (hence the 
title “ Dacicus”). The other title, “ Germanicus,” 
was conferred upon him by his predecessor and 
adopted father, Nerva, for his eminent services in 





precocious and sickly, have begged of us again and 


\ Germany. 
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The tower of Manchester Cathedral will now 
doubtless be soon restored, as the wherewithal in the 
shape of a legacy of £8000 has just been left for 
that purpose by the late Mr. George Faulkner, of 
Manchester. 


American newspapers state that the last of the 
sons of Audubon, the great naturalist, has just died 
in the United States. The widow of Audubon still 
lives; she is nearly ninety years of age. 


M. Michel Chevalier, the well-known French au- 
thor of several works on finance and trade, has been 
appointed to the presidency of the French Interna- 
tional Jury for the coming Exhibition. 


Messrs. Longman make a literary announcement 
for a date as remote as next November, at which 
time, they say, Mr. John Forster will have ready 
his Life of Sir John Elliot, re-written. The work | 
will appear in two volumes, and will be enriched | 
a portraits from the original paintings at Port | 

iot. 








SOCIETIES, 





MANCHESTER LITHRARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


April 1—J. P. Joule, LID, F.RS, President, | 
in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, “Notes on Calorific 
Phenomena,” by J. C. Dyer, Esq., VP. The author 
states that the essences of matter, their number and 
their forms, are only known to us by their observed 
properties and mutations; that conflicting theories 
on physics arise from the various interpretations 
given to the same phenomena; and if unable to 
reconcile such differences, further inquiry, with that 
view, may not be improper, whilst the laws of 
nature rest on debatable grounds. That practically 
matter, in its aggregate, is found to consist of two 
sorts of classes—the “ponderable” and the “im- 
ponderable”’—gravity and elasticity serving to dis- 
tinguish their respective inherent properties. That, 
as no tests of weight or measure can apply to tbe 
Jatter, its mutations and action on other bodies are 
the sole means we have of forming any judgment 
concerning its agency in the laboratory of nature. 
That the calorific element, or heat, is assumed to be 
the one “sole imponderable element which per- 
vades matter and space throughout the universe,” 
and it constitutes the elastic forces reacting upon 
and balancing the gravitating forces in all other 
bodies. This elemental state of heat must be taken 
as distinct from its other three states of sensible, 
radiating, and specific heat, commonly recognized. 
That elemental heat is acted upon by mechanical and 
chemical forces, and the changes which it undergoes 
from the one to the other conditions of heat give rise 
to atmospherical phenomena, known as electrical, 
magnetic, and optical ; as also to the entire range of 
meteorological changes, as set forth in the paper. 
That, by the mechanical forces of the earth’s motion 
in its orbit and diurnal rotation acting upon the 
elemental medium, its equilibrium is disturbed, and 
motions generated which afford rational explana- 
tions of the luminous and ordinary electrical and 
magnetical conditions of the atmosphere, as indi- 
cated by their respective meteors. That by the 
action of chemical forces, great mutations of heat 
are continually going on; for example, the heat 
which on a vast scale abounds in vapour, is given 
out as clouds are formed, and accounts for the posi- 
tive and negative electricity; and also, when re- 
dundant, for lightning from thunder-clouds. As 
much heat is evolved above the clouds, where cold 
prevails, it must become elemental or neutral there, 
and justifies the inference that it is identical with 
the electric fluid, as above said. That electricity 
and magnetism are but diverse actions of one ele- 
ment has been proved, and their action on matter 
proves their materiality. The mechanical and che- 
mical action of light proves its materiality also ; 
and that light and heat are identical has been 
clearly established. The plurality of imponderable 
elements is, therefore, disproved by the fact that 
mutations of the one element fully account for all 
of the phenomena attributed to several. The gra- 
Vitating and elastic properties of matter constitute 
their statical and moving forces, for ever balancing 








each other. The former of these forces would con- 
solidate the material universe “with lightning 
speed,” but for the reaction of the latter force. 
There is no reason why the force of gravity should 
be measured by the established laws of falling 


bodies, except that experiment has shown the velo- | 
| cities actually attained by them in vacuo. But 


this vacuum is the absence of air only, not that of 


the “elastic medium ;” and it is this that holds the | 


poise of matter throughout illimitable space. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


April 2.—Professor Ramsay, President, in the | 


chair. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, Hemel-Hemp- 
stead, Hertfordshire, and Thomas Wyles, Esq. 
Allesley Park College, near Coventry, were elected 
Fellows. 

Baron Sartorius von Waltershausen, Professor at 
the University of Gittingen, and M. Pierre Merian, 
late Professor and Rector of the University of Basle, 
were elected Foreign Members. 

The following communications were read:—1. 
“On some Remains of Chiton from the Mountain- 
Limestone of Yorkshire.” By J. W. Kirkby, Esq. 
(Communicated by T. Davidson, Esq., F.R.S.,F.G.S.) 
These remains consist of eight separate plates of 
four species of Chiton, found by Mr. Burrow, of 
Settle, in the lower scar limestone of that neigh- 
bourhood. These new species, determined by Mr. 
Kirkby, are Chiton Burrowianus, Kirkby, Ch. colo- 
ratus, Kirkby, two species undetermined, and a 
trace of Chitonellus(?). These appear to be the 
first Chitons observed in the carboniferous limestone 
of England ; but fourteen others, and a Chitonellus, 
have been found in strata of the same age in Belgium 
and elsewhere, and have been described by Miinster, 
De Koninck, and De Ryckholt. 

2. “On some Fossil Reptilia, of the Order Gano- 
cephala, from the Coal-measures of the South Jog- 
gins, Nova Scotia.” By Professor Owen, F.RS., 
F.G.S. The specimens described in this communi- 
cation were (together with remains of Xylobius and 
Pupa) obtained by Dr. Dawson, F.G.S., in 1861, 
from two fossil stumps of trees, and were referred to 
in his communication read before the Society on 
November 6, 1861. Professor Owen has determined, 
among the specimens submitted to him, the follow- 
ing small Reptilian forms—Hylonomus Lyelli, Daw- 
son, H. aciedentatus, Dawson, H. Wymanni, Daw- 
son, Hylerpeton Dawsoni (nov. gen. et sp.), Owen, 
and Dendrerpeton Acadianum, Owen. 

3. “On the Occurrence of Mesozoic and Permian 
Faune in Eastern Australia.” By the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke, F.G.S. Mr. W. P. Gordon having been re- 
quested by the Rev. W. B. Clarke to search for fos- 
sils in his neighbourhood (between the Balonne and 
Maranoa Rivers) and in the Fitzroy Downs, Queens- 
land, was successful in making a large collection of 
specimens at the Wollumbilla Creek. These he 
sent to Mr. Clarke, who forwarded them to Professor 
M‘Coy, at Melbourne, for his examination. They 
prove to be chiefly of Lower Mesozoic genera ; there 
are also a few (from the Fitzroy Downs, about thir- 
teen miles to the north-west) which belong to lower 
beds. Some fossils long since obtained from the 
Mantuan Downs (two hundred miles north of Wol- 
lumbilla) prove to be of Permian character (Aulo- 
steges or Strophalosia). Productus and Cyathocrinus 
(Carboniferous ?) have been met with on the Daw- 
son River. 

Mr. Clarke considers his unfossiliferous Wiana- 
matta beds, above the coal-measures, near Sydney, 
as being probably the equivalent of the fossiliferous 
strata at Wollumbilla Creek. Professor M‘Coy regards 
the latter as belonging to the same formation as the 
coal-beds with (rlossopteris. The fossils are in- 
cluded in the Catalogue of the Products of New 
South Wales for exhibition in London in 1862. 

4. “On the Footprint of an Jguanodon, lately 
found at Hastings.” By A. Tylor, Esq., F.G.S. 
After alluding to former accounts of fossil foot- 
prints (and natural casts of footprints) found in the 


cliffs near Hastings, and having stated that Dr. | 


Harwood in 1846 suspected these prints to have 
been due to the Jguanodon, the author described a 
large three-toed footprint, 21 inches long, by 94 in 
width, lately exposed by a fall at East Cliff. A cast 
of this print was exhibited by Mr. C.J. Mann. Mr, 


| Tylor alluded to Professor Owen’s figure of the 
bones of the three-toed foot of an Iguanodon as il- 
lustrative of a foot capable of producing such im- 
prints as those referred to. The author then showed, 
by a newly constructed section of the Hastings 
coast, that the footprints occur in at least two zones 
of the Wealden beds,—one of them being just 
above the chief sandstone (or Castle Sand-rock) 
of Hastings, and dipping down to the west on the 
top of the Bexhill cliffs ; the other zone being about 
| @ hundred feet below, as already pointed out by 
Mr. Beckles, near Lee Ness. 





ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


April 4.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings of the meeting, Mr. 
Morgan expressed his wish to invite attention to 
the valuable accession to archeological literature, 
of which a copy had been presented, namely, the 
Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, by 
Professor Willis, accompanied by memoirs on some 
of the most interesting architectural examples in 
the south of England—Boxgrove Priory, Shoreham 
Church, &c., contributed to the work by Mr. Petit 
and Mr. Sharpe. To these, which had been read at 
the meeting of the Society at Chichester in 1853, 
Professor Willis had added a report replete with cu- 
rious details, relating to the recent destruction of the 
spire. The beautiful volume had lately been pub- 
lished at Chichester by Mr. Haley Mason, aud would 
be very acceptable to the student of medisval ar- 
chitecture. 

Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., read a paper on 
the art of Niello, of which the Institute proposes to 
exhibit in June a series of examples, combined with 
specimens of enamel, so as to present materials for 
the history of the two kindred arts which contri- 
buted so essentially to the enrichment of the metal- 
works and elaborate jewellery of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Waterton gave an interesting sketch of the 
process of applying the metallic compound known 
as nigellum, formed of silver with other metals fused 
with sulphur and borax ; he traced the early know- 
ledge of the art amongst the Etruscans and Romans, 
and described some examples, of high antiquity, of 
which one in the Kircherian Museum at Rome has 
been assigned to n.c. 600. Acelebrated votive throne 
in the same collection is decorated with niello ; its 
| date being about three centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. Of the fifth century there are several 
specimens, silver vases preserved in the Vatican, and 
several rings ornamented by this curious art, exist, 
of which one is preserved in Mr. Waterton’s collec- 
tion; it is a work of the seventh century. The 
Anglo-Saxons, who were celebrated for skill in deli- 
cate metal-work, made use of niello, and a valuable 
specimen is presented in the ring bearing the name 
of Ethelwulf, father of Alfred the Great, now in the 
British Museum. It was likewise known to the 
Trish artificers, and very curious examples exist in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and also 
on the famous Cross of Cong, made about 1185. 
Niello is found also on Scottish brooches, some of 
which possess the character of very ancient style 
of design. The art was probably introduced from 
the south of Europe. Theophilus, in his treatise of 
the Early Arts, commends Tuscany as the country 
where niello-work was most skilfully practised. 
Mr. Waterton described some of the finest examples 
of the medizval periods, such as church ornaments, 
some of which have been well illustrated by Cieo- 
gnara. The use of niello, Mr. Waterton remarked, 
has a peculiar interest, as having led to the art of 
chalcography, through the sagacity of Finiguerra. 
Niello was much employed by Cellini, whose recipe 
for the metallic compound has been preserved, and 
the art continued long amongst the later orefict in 
Italy. It has been also used with considerable per- 
fection in Russia, but the work is deficient in deli- 
cacy and the artistic effect found in medisval ex- 
amples. 
| Mr. Burtt, Assistant-Keeper of Public Records, 
read notices of the early use of guns and gunpowder 
in the English army, and adduced some fresh evi- 
dence from the Pipe Rolls of Edward III. which had 
hitherto escaped observation, relating to the supplies 
for the campaign of 1346, in which the memorable 
battle of Cressy was fought. The late Mr. Hunter, 
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in an essay on this subject, had pointed out that 
among the munitions of war on that occasion occur 
saltpetre and quick sulphur; but the documents do 
not show beyond dispute that the supplies actually 
related to powder of an explosive nature, or to be 
used with guns, of which mention first occurs in 
that campaign ; nor is there any entry in the docu- 
ment cited by Mr. Hunter which may show the pro- 
visions of any peculiar missiles in connection with 
the guns. In recent examination, however, of the 
large store of vouchers concerning the campaign of 
1346, Mr. Burtt had brought to light one or two 
important links in the chain of evidence; one being 
in payments for munitions, including guns with 
arrows and pellets, in one instance described as of 
Jead ; in another entry, large guns, pellets, and pow- 
der for the said guns. Here, moreover, for the first 
time, mention has been found of charcoal, the other 
— requisite to complete the explosive com- 
nn 


Sir Frederick Madden then gave a discourse of 
unusual interest, on a charter, supposed to be one of 
those given to the monks of Westminster by Edward 
the Confessor, and to which is appended the seal of 
that king, enclosed in a bag of rich tissue. This 
important document, dated 1066, was sent for 
exhibition by the kindness of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea; it was printed in the Monasticon by Dug- 
dale, who found it in the Hatton Library, at East- 
well, in 1640. Since that period it has never been 
submitted to any critical examination until the 
present time. Sir Frederick stated, however, that 
its authenticity had long been questioned. It is 
well known that many spurious charters exist, 
being of a very early period, and in many 
cases, probably, fabricated to supply the place of 
such documents as had been lost, or to assert 
in more ample terms immunities and privileges 
which the monasteries actually enjoyed. Many 
spurious Saxon charters exist, among those relating 
to Croyland, Peterborough, Worcester, &c., and they 
may be seen in the late Mr. Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 
maticus. The monks of Westminster, however, 
seem to have been most given to such fabrications, 
and besides that now produced by Lord Wiuchilsea, 
another bearing the same date exists among the 
muniments of the Chapter of Westminster, with 
others, undoubtedly ancient forgeries. Sir Fre- 
derick stated even, that of all such documents prior 
to the time of Henry I. none was free from suspi- 
cion. In regard to that now exhibited, he entered 
into a very curious critical investigation of the in- 
ternal evidence by which its spurious nature ap- 
pears proved beyond all question; he considered 
that it had probably been written in the twelfth 
century ; and it is very remarkable that the seal is 
undoubtedly genuine, although from some details in 
the mode of its attachment by a silken cord, Sir 
Frederick believed that the impression on the wax 
had been formed when the forgery was executed. 
This curious circumstance suggests that possibly the 
monks of Westminster had retained possession of 
the original matrix of the Confessor’s seal. The 
document at Westminster, which, by the kindness 
of the Dean, Sir Frederick Madden had lately seen, 
had likewise a genuine seal; the writing is, as he | 
believed, by the same hand as the charter which | 
re Winchilsea had now placed before the Insti- | 

ute. 

Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, gave an account of the | 
recent discovery there of asculpture of the Roman | 
period, part of the figure possibly of a soldier of | 
one of the auxiliary cohorts ; a torque and crescent | 
appears round the neck. | 

A memoir on ancient gardens and their decora- | 
tions was then read by Mr. Livock, who exhibited, | 
with a series of plans of gardens at Blois and else- 
where, a very curious piece of tapestry of the time 
of Elizabeth, in which elaborate illustrations of the 
rma of the period are supplied, with numerous 

gures in gorgeous costume, and very highly 
wrought in vivid colouring. This interesting work 
is probably French: Perseus and Andromeda, and 
other subjects of mythological or symbolical cha- 
racter, are introduced. 

A very valuable series of Papal medals was ex- 
hibited by Professor Westmacott. They include 





many of the choicest productions of their class of | 
art, from the sixteenth to the present century. Also | ferent cranial elements in this singular vertebrate. 


| Africa, for which he proposed the name Crocodiius 
_ frontatus, as indicative of the large size of the fore- 


several Academician’s medals, of gold and silver, | 
conferred by the Royal Academy, the Academies of | 
Rome and Florence. | 
Mr. Hewett brought a document bearing the sig- 
nature of the Earl of Southampton, as commander | 
of the Isle of Wight, and the seal of office, of which | 
no impressions had previously been noticed. 
The Rev. James Beck exhibited some ancient 
iron candle-holders for suspending rushes dipped in | 
tallow, a primitive substitute for candles in Sussex. 
The Rev. G. Rhodes contributed a silver watch, | 
made by the celebrated Hooke. It was given by 
Charles II., according to tradition, to Captain 
Nicholas Tattersell, who conveyed the King to 
France after the battle of Worcester in 1651. His 
epitaph in Brighton churchyard records his loyalty, | 
of which a narrative is given in the Boscobel Tracts. | 
He received a pension of £100 per annum for three | 
generations. j 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


April 8.—Dr. J. E. Gray, V.P., in the chair. | 

Mr. A. Newton, F.Z.S., exhibited a variety of the | 
common greenfinch (Fringilla chloris), upon which | 
he was of opinion that the Fringilla incerta of | 
Risso (an alleged species which had caused much 
perplexity to naturalists) had been founded. 

he secretary announced the acquisition by the 

society for their menagerie of a pair of living Para- 
dise birds (Paradisea Papuana). 

Mr. A. R. Wallace, the well-known traveller and 
naturalist, who had been engaged these last eight 
years in exploring the more little-known islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, had for some time held a 
commission to obtain living birds of Paradise for 
the society. But, though Mr. Wallace had visited 
in person the islands inhabited by several species 
of this magnificent group of birds, he had failed in 
his efforts to preserve these birds alive when cap- 
tured, and had given up all hopes of being success- 
ful in his object. A short time before Christmas, 
1861, when in the interior of Sumatra, Mr. Wallace 
had received information of two specimens of the 
lesser bird of Paradise (Paradisea Papuana) being 
alive in captivity at Singapore. Mr. Wallace im- 
mediately proceeded to that place, purchased the 
birds, which were then in the hands of a European 
merchant, and left by the following mail for Eng- 
land, arriving safely in London with his valuable 
burden on the Ist of this month. The two Para- 
dise birds had been lodged in the upper part of the 
Zoological Society’s old Museum, a room having 
been fitted up for their reception with a large cage 
of galvanized wire, twenty feet long by eleven 
in width. As they were both males, it had been 
found necessary to keep them apart, the sight of 
one another, or even of a Paradise bird’s plume 
waved near them in the air, producing in them 
great excitement. The cage had, therefore, been 
divided by a screen which excluded the light, and 
the two birds placed in the separate compartments. 
The remarkable side-plumes which ornament the 
males of the true Paradisee, when in full dress, 
were as yet but partially developed in these speci- 
mens, but in a few weeks, if the birds continued 
to thrive, would probably attain their full dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson communicated some observa- 
tions on a specimen of Alepisaurus ferox, recently 
obtained at Madeira, in which he upheld Dr. Giin- 
ther’s views as to the correct place of this singular 
fish being with the Siluroids. 

Mr. A. Murray pointed out the characters of a 
new crocodile from the Old Calabar River, West 





head in this species. 

Mr. Gould exhibited and pointed out the cha- 
racters of the following new species of birds from 
his own collection :—Anser serrirostris, from China; 
Prion magnirostris, from South Pacific; Tregilus 
Himalayanus, from the Himalayas; Heliothriz 
longirostris and Aphantochroa hyposticta, from 
Ecuador. 

Dr. Cobbold made some remarks on the skull of 
Lepidosiren annectens, with a view to the more cor- 
rect determination of the true nature of the dif- 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpar.—Royal Geographical Society, 8}.—The Fiji Islands, 
their Commercial Resources, &c., by M. Bensusan. 
—Report on the late Government Mission to the 
Fiji Islands, by Dr. B. Semann. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 


TuEspay.—£thnological Society, 8.—On Buddhism, by G. M. 
Tagore, Professor of Hindu Law at University Col- 
lege, London. 

London and Middlesex, and Surrey Archwological So- 
cieties, 8, at 7, Mildred’s Court.—Notices of the Life 
of St. Winefride, by Mr. Bassett Smith, F.G.S.— 
Exhibition, &c., of Antiquities recently found in 
the Thames, by Mr. Deputy Turnbull, &c. &. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Continued Discussion 
upon Railway Accidents, by Mr. Brunlees and Cap- 
tain Galton, R.E, 

Statistical Society, 8.—On the Earnings of Agricultural 
Labourers in Scotland and in Ireland, by Frederick 
Purdy, Esq. 


Wepnespay.—Geological Society, 8.—On some new and large 
Labyrinthodont Reptiles from the Edinburgh Coal- 
field, by Professor Huxley, F.R.S., Sec.G.S.—On 
the Thinning-out of the Eocene Strata of the Lon- 
don Basin to the West, by W. Whitaker, B.A., 
F.G.S.—On a Freshwater Deposit beneath the Drift 
near Ulverston, by J. Bolton, Esq. ; communicated 
by the President. 


Tuurspar.—Linnean Society, 8.—On Lieutenant Beddome’s 
Plants from the East Indian Peninsula, by Thomas 
Thomson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, &¢.—On Afonodora, 
by George Beutham, Esq., I’res.L.8.—On the Struc- 
ture of the Mantle in /¢stacella, by Lovell Reeve, 
Esq., F.L.S. 





The Art Journal of this month commences its 
series of the ‘‘ International Catalogue of 1862,” 
containing a profusion of engravings of the most 
elaborate examples which the Exhibition will dis- 
play of art as applied to manufactures. First, are 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s prize cups and vases, 
designed by H. H. Armstead and Frank Hunt; and 
the Pakington shield, presented to Sir J. Pakington 
by the county and city of Worcester. Mr. Han- 
cock’s collection is remarkable for the setting of 
large emeralds and pearls. It includes also a prize 
vase, designed by Monti. Mr. Emmanuel’s cup, 
which is cut from a single topaz, and set in gold 
repoussé throughout, the designs, which represent 
the story of Andromeda, having occupied the artist, 
M. Chesneau, two years in completion, is truly de- 
scribed as one of the finest examples of goldsmith’s 
work ever produced in England. Undine is the 
subject of an oxydized silver ewer, exhibited by the 
same jeweller. We next find Mr. Copeland's ce- 
ramic works, designed by Gibson, Marshall, Foley, 
Baron Marochetti, Monti, Denham, and others; 
some Wedgwood vases; a group of what is termed 
“‘Raphaelesque Porcelain,” from the Worcester 
works; and Minton’s long celebrated revivals in 
Parian, Majolica, Palissy, Louis Seize, and other 
styles. Amongst them is a figure of Prince Alfred 
with a Shetland pony, designed by Marochetti. 
This series is closed by the works of Messrs. Wills, 
Brothers, of London. We next come to furniture, 
and the first example is from the famous house of 
Fourdrinois of Paris, whose cabinet will be remem- 
bered as amongst the very first in excellence in this 
branch of design in 1851. The works here deli- 
neated are in no way inferior. Messrs. Trollope, of 
Parliament Street, exhibit some designs in furni- 
ture of a scarcely less degree of excellence, com- 
posed by Mr. Richard Beavis, and modelied by Mark 
Rogers. Messrs. Wright and Mansfield are exhi- 
bitors in the same description of art. We can only 
enumerate Mr. H. G. Rogers's famed carvings in 
wood; Messrs. Pellatt’s glass ; water jugs and gob- 
lets, by Dobson and Pearce ; chandeliers, by Defries 
and Son; a chimney-piece, by Messrs. Feetham ; 
Lord Dudley’s iron gates; designs in iron, by Bar- 
bezat of Paris; and specimens from the Coalbrook- 
dale and Britannia iron-works. There are also 
woodcuts of Mr. Angell’s jewellery, a very rare and 
splendid tripod in the cingue cento style, having & 
cover composed of one rare and matchless onyx, with 
perfect concentric rings in brown and white, from 
Mr. Phillips's collection ; Mess. Garrard’s jewellery 
(of the Haymarket); and the presentation plate, 
manufactured by Smith and Nicholson, for Mr. 


Allan, All these designs are legitimate works of 
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art; some of them applied to objects of utility, but 

not the less exhibiting invention, skill, adaptation, 

— of style, and beauty, in a greater or less 
egree. 

The number of the Art-Journal for the month 
contains an elaborate engraving by Lightfoot, from 
Mr. A. Johnstone’s picture, Sabbath Eve; and 
another of Turner’s painting in the National Gal- 
lery, The Sun Rising in a Mist, by J.C. Army- 
tage. An excellent article on Sculpture discusses 
with judgment the merits, and alas! also, the 
shortcomings of the works to be seen in our public 
halls and thoroughfares ; but whilst the critic can 
distinguish and compare, whilst he can record im- 
pressions, and discuss where the execution has fallen 
short of the conception, he cannot supply the in- 
spiration, the flow of thought and power of hand 
which alone can command success. Mr. Dafforne 
continues his articles on Rome artd her Works of 
Art ; and there is the usual record of the art progress 
of the month. 





Prominent amongst the sculptures in the forth- 
coming Exhibition will be Powers’s statue emble- 
matic of California. This work, originally intended 
for America, but delayed in reaching its destination 
by the war, will probably occupy a situation analo- 
gous to that of the Greck Slave in the Exhibition 
of 1851. Like that far-famed work, this is also a 
naked female figure, resting against a short pillar 
representing a column of prismatic quartz. In her 
right hand she holds across the body a forked wand, 
clasped together at the ends. This is the traditional 
divining-rod of the mineral seekers of old time, 
which is not yet out of use in the remote mining 
districts of England. In the left hand, held reserv- 
edly behind the back, is a twig of thorns, supposed 
to indicate the difficulties of the search for gold. 
The type of the face is Indian, or native American. 
In the expression of the head and face, and the care- 
ful modelling of the trunk and upper parts of the 
body lie the chief merits of the statue, the defici- 
encies of which, if there be any, are to be found in 
the modelling of the feet, a point in which it will 


ever quaint and old-fashioned it may be, is one of 
those works destined to immortality, from which a 
well-cultivated and catholic mind will always derive 
pleasure. In some quarters there appears a disposi- 
tion to shelve the orchestral works of this genial and 
prolific master ; but we think we may venture to say 
that neither will his memory be forgotten nor his 
fame obscured whilst entrusted to the loving cus- 
tody of the Directors of this society. Of the two 
overtures, that of Mendelssohn’s to “ Ruy Blas,” was 
performed with marvellous vigour and precision, the 
delicate piano passages assigned to the stringed in- 
struments being rendered with the utmost firmness, 
and at the same time the most subdued softness, 





of tone. The “crowning” performance, however, 
of the evening was Herr Joachim’s incomparable 
execution of Herr Molique’s violin concerto, in 
which it would be a difficult task to say for which 
special quality Herr Joachim should be most 
lauded, for his superb tone, his unerring execution, 
or his tenacious memory. It was not our good for- 
tune to have heard either Paganini or Spohr, but 
we have heard all the modern players of eminence ; 
and whilst we have fancied that in the case of each 
some particular element was wanting to make the 
whole perfect, we find in the case of Herr Joachim 
that our ideal of violin-playing is not only completely 
satisfied, but unsurpassed. In listening to other vir- 
tuosi, we are constantly made aware of the presence 
of the performer himself; in listening to Herr 
Joachim we are sensible of nothing but the work to 


does he identify himself with the thoughts and 
utterances of the composer. On one occasion, after 
hearing Herr Joachim’s performance of this con- 
certo, Herr Molique exclaimed, “ C’est pour la pre- 
miére fois que je lentends.” No higher compliment 


On this evening the composer had not the renewed 





satisfaction of hearing this admirable performance, 
as his professional engagements in Dr. Wylde’s or- 
| chestra (of which he is the leader) detained him at 
St. James’s Hall. 

Particular attention has this year been paid by 


be remembered the Greek Slave also was held by | t#¢ Directors to the vocal department of their con- 


some judges to be unequal. The exquisite moulding | 
of the figure, which vanishes on a close inspection, | 
is seen to full advantage at a distance of a few | 
yards. 





The Nord informs its readers that M. Leys, the 
Belgian painter, is engaged in giving the last touches 
to a painting called The Institution of the Golden 
Fleece, which will be seen at the Exhibition for the 
first time in public, and is the most important work 
hitherto produced by the artist. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Third Concert, Monday, April 7, 1862. 


Part I. 
Sinfonia in E flat, Letter T -  . «+ Haydn. 
Recit., {rol cor” ) (L'Etoile du . Mevert 
Aria, (‘O lieti dis Nord) . -s Spcae 
Concerto in D minor, Violin ‘ ; - Molique. 
Aria, ‘‘ Al desio di chi t'adora" (Figaro) . Mozart. 


Overture (Ruy Blas) s . Mendelssohn. 
Parr II. 

Sinfoniain A, No.7 . A . P . Beethoven. 

Duetto, ‘ Segui o cara” (Faust) : . Spohr. 

Andante, Violin Sol 

Fuga, olin Solo ° . J. 8. Bach. 

Overture (Masaniello) g : Auber. 


Conductor—Professor Sterncale Bennett, Mus.D. 


It would hardly be possible to find two composi- 


tions belonging to the same period—that of the | 


modern symphony school—more widely differing in 
idea and treatment than the two symphonies by 
Haydn and Beethoven respectively ; the one, clear, 


simple, and precise, a specimen of modern instru- | 


mentation in its early infancy; the other, profound, 
grand, and wayward, a sample of the same art in its 
latest development. Haydn’s symphony, which 
must be at the least upwards of seventy years old, 
as it was written long before he composed his fa- 
mous twelve “ English” symphonies (1794-5), how- 


certs, the excellence of which has not at all times 
been on a par with the instrumental ; the names of 
Miss Louisa Pyne, however, and Mr. Santley, are a 
sufficient guarantee for the character of the vocal 
| pieces on thisevening. The ariafrom “Figaro” which 

Miss Pyne selected, does not, strictly speaking, be- 
| long to the opera as originally written ; but it is 
| usually inserted at the end of the score as an 
| appendix piece, and may be found in most English 

editions of the opera—that of Birchall’s for in- 
| stance—which lies open before us at this moment; 
| we mention this fact, as one of our ablest and acutest 
| musical critics, in an article on the subject in the 
| columns of a daily journal, seemed to question the 

fact of its belonging to the opera in question, as it 
was not to be found in his copy; but whatever may 
have been its original destination, it is as genuinely 
beautiful and characteristic of the composer as any- 
thing that ever came from Mozart’s pen. 

At the next concert, which is to take place on 
Monday, May 5th, Mile. Tietjens will sing (for the 
first time, we believe, before the Philharmonic au- 
dience), and a novelty wil! be introduced in the per- 
formance of a symphony by the Danish composer, 
Niels Gade. 


Kurnpwortn’s CaamBer Concerts.—The third 
and last of these agreeable and instructive con- 
certs came off at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on Saturday evening last; a circumstance which 
| causes us considerable regret for two reasons: 
| first, that we have heard all the new music that it 
| will be our fortune to hear during the present sea- 
son; and secondly, because we are just entering 
upon that period, not entirely fraught with pleasure 
{to the musical critic, nor wholly unchequered by 
| disagreeable incidents, when the musical events of 
a whole year are crowded into the space of three 
| months, and concerts of all sorts are as numerous 
| as “ flies in autumn,” and almost as irritating, from 
| the constant repetition of concert-stiicks and rondo 
| finales given usque ad nauseam, However, we need 
| not anticipate our troubles; our task at present 
being the more agreeable one of recalling the prin- 








cipal features of the above-named concert, the pro- 
gramme of which we annex :— 
PROGRAMME. 


Sestett in F sharp minor (Op. 8), piano, = 
violins, viola, violoncello, and double bass 8. Bennett. 


Song, ‘‘Gondollera” . ° é se Same. 
Trio in D minor (Op. 63), pianoforte, violin, 

and violoncello . : ‘ - Schumann. 
. “ Du bist die Ruhe” bert. 
Songs, }« Barcarolle " - Schubert. 
Trio in B flat (Op. 97), piano, violin, and 

violoncello ; ‘ae m eta 


Sterndale Bennett’s sestett, the composition of 
thorough musician, is full of beautiful melody, am- 
plified and set off to advantage by a rare artistic 
treatment and abundant resources; it is only, 
however, when entrusted to competent artists, as on 
the present occasion, that it gains that unqualified 
approval from its hearers, to which its superlative 
merits entitle it. In the present dearth of creative 
talent in England, it is much to be regretted that a 
musician so gifted by nature should be able, 
whether from choice or necessity we know not, to 
devote so little of his time to composition. With- 








which he is giving interpretation, so thoroughly | 


could be paid to one artist by another than this., 





out holding a score, and hearing the wurk two or 
three times at the least, we should be unwilling to 
pronounce decidedly upon Schumann’s Trio; but 
our impressions, from hearing this one performance, 
were highly agreeable ; and we trust we may have 
another opportunity of hearing it again in the same 
place, and by the same performers. We may be 
guilty of a heresy in this matter, but we have a 
| sort of half conviction that in chamber music Schu- 
| mann displays as much originality as Mendelssohn, 
| and considerably less mannerism. One thing, how- 
| ever, is certain, that very little is known in this 
| country of the compositions of poor Schumann; and 
| until this state of things is remedied, his position as 
| @ composer, positively and relatively, can never be 
| satisfactorily defined. Beethoven’s magnificent and 

extraordinary Trio, in which, according to M. Fétis, 
| “la somme des beautés Temporte encore sur les dé» 
| fauts” ( Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, vol. i., 
p. 313), brought the concert to a close. 

The vocalist was Miss Roberfine Henderson, 3 
romising artiste, whose feeling interpretation of 
chubert’s Sehnsucht called forth a unanimous and 

irresistible encore. 


New Pariaarmonic Concerts.—Dr. Wylde has 
entered upon his musical campaign this season with 
a programme of unusual excellence, boldly playing 
out his trump cards at the very commencement. 
Mile. Tietjens, who contributed so powerfully at the 
close of the last season to the brilliant success of 
these concerts, made her appearance on the first 
evening, delivering the three pieces allotted to her 
with that artistic finish and depth of feeling which 
have ever been her most prominent characteristics, 
Great as is the success of this lady in the concert- 
room, it would be even greater were she not already 
the greatest of living artistes on the stage. The re- 
collection of her transcendent dramatic power in- 
variably forces itself upon us, as, for instance, when 
as Lucrezia she is addressing herself to the sleeping 
Gennaro, in the cavatina, “ Come @ bello.” 


Part L 


Overture (Egmont), Op. 84 . Beethoven. 

Romanza, “ Va mi disse" . : ° - Meyerbeer. 

Concerto in D minor, pianoforte ‘ . Mozart. 

Cavatina, “Belraggio" . : : . Rossini. 

Symphony in A minor (Op. 56) . - Mendelssohn, 
Part II. 


Choral Fantasia (Op. 80) . . Beethoven. 
Cavatina, ‘‘ Come @ bello” . . . Donizetti. 
Qverture (Oberon) e ‘ ‘ ‘ Weber. 


Mendelssohn’s symphony, the third in order of 
composition, usually recognized as “The Scotch,” 
from the fact of its being suggested to his mind by 
a tour in the Highlands, was admirably played by 
the orchestra, who, under the leadership of Herr 
Molique, showed themselves fully capable of grap- 
pling with the highest and most difficult music. In 
the performance of the choral fantasia, the solo 
singers, Miss Emily Spiller, Miss Topham, Mrs. 
Smyth, Mr. Richard Seymour, Mr. F. Walker, and 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, acquitted themselves creditably, 
as djd also the members of the chorus. 
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Miss Arabella Goddard, who in the first part 
played Mozart’s melodious concerto, undertook the 
pianoforte part in the choral fantasia, to the com- 

lete satisfaction of her audience. The fairy-like 
introduction to the opera of Oberon—frequently 
despoiled of its due effect in the delicate opening 
phrases by the rustling of dresses of parties leaving 
the hall—was played with spirit and vigour, bring- 
ing the concert to a conclusion, 

Miles, Marchisio, Herr Joachim, and Mr. J. F. 
Barnett are all announced to perform at the next 
concert, Wednesday, May 7th. 

An alteration in the overture to Egmont (pointed 
out by Dr. Wylde in his able prospectus) was made 
at the suggestion of Herr Molique, who asserts that 
Beethoven himself is his authority for the correction. 
It is impossible to designate the actual bars without 
the assistance of musical notation, but we can just 
indicate the place by stating that it is in the allegro 
that this alteration is made; the wind instruments 
reiterating their notes on the major chord of G at 
the commencement of each bar, instead of holding 
them on. A similar alteration was introduced some 
years since in the case of the wind instruments in 
the second part of the overture to the Zauberflite, 
where the notes were formerly held on from one bar 
to another ; this last interpretation however has not 
met with general acceptation, 





Royat Travian Oprra.—The opening of the 
Italian season at Covent Garden was inaugurated 
with the performance of “Guillaume Tell”—an 
opera wath, hanes it has long been considered on 
the Continent as the masterpiece of its gifted but 
indolent composer—has only recently taken its proper 
position in England. The effect produced last sea- 
son by its production at Covént Garden, with such 
renowned ariists and such costly accessories, will 
long live in the remembrance of those who heard 
it. The cast is this year the same as in the last 
season. Matilde, Mme. Miolan-Carvalho ; Jemmy, 
Mme, Rudersdorff; Arnaldo, Signor Tamberlik; 
Guglielmo Tell, M. Faure; Valter, M. Zelger ; 
Gessler, Signor Tagliafico ; and Signor Neri-Baraldi 
representing the Fisherman. Tamberlik is this year 
in as fine voice as ever, and produced the accustomed 
effect in the duo with Matilde, the trio with Gu- 
glielmo Tell and Valter, and inhis far-famed 
* Corriam, voliam ” at the close of the opera. Mme. 
Caryalho sings as sweetly as ever in her uninterest- 
ing character of Matilde: what a pity that this ac- 
complished artiste should mar the effect of her 

ieces by unmeaning and inappropriate cadences ! 
M. Faure shows an absence of warmth in his im- 
personation of William Tell—a feeling which is 
quite reciprocated by the audience. The orchestra, 
under Mr, Costa’s direction, is as magnificent and 

d as we can remember it; indeed, everything 
connected with this house promises well for the suc- 


_ cess of the season. 


After the opera, the national anthem was sung 
by the whole strength of the company, the solo 
verses being taken by Mme. Carvalho and Mme. 
Rudersdorff ; and it was half-past twelve before the 
curtain finally fell. 

“Guillaume Tell” was repeated on Thursday, 
and is announced again for this evening. On Tues- 
day, Mr. Santley makes his first appearance on the 
Italian stage in England, as I? Conte di Luna in the 
“ Trovatore.” 





Gatiery or Intusrration.—In the concoction 
of their new piece called “The Family Legend, or 
Heads and Tails,” Messrs. German Reed and Tom 
Taylor have made an interesting, but at the same 
time a rather dangerous, experiment. They have 
attempted to combine two forms of dramatic repre- 
sentation, possessing, indeed, certain elements in 
common, but between which there exist some wide 
practical distinctions. In that species of entertain- 
ment, which has been so successfully developed by 
the lively trio at the Gallery of Illustration, from 
the protean monologues of their predecessors, the 
sources of attraction are in reality very different 
from those of an ordinary stage play. In the for- 
mer case we are merely amused by a rapid succes- 
sion of forcible sketches of people and smart bits of 





dialogue. There is no time for the development of 
character, and no need for a regular plot. We soon 
discover that we have no more to learn aktout the 
person before us, and so become impatient to pass 
on to another portrait. Thus the slightest thread 
is strong enough to hold the characters together. 
Each stands alone, and gains nothing from his neigh- 
bours beyond the force of a momentary contrast. 
While, however, this want of unity may in one view 
be regarded as a defect, the “entertainment” possesses 
two advantages over the “play,” In the first place, 
it is possible to introduce with effect a much greater 
number of important parts; in the second place, 
every part can be entrusted to a skilful performer. 
Take, for es the piece now before us, There 
are thirteen different persons represented. Now it 
would obviously be impracticable to manceyvre all 
these as principal parts in a real comedy of only a 
couple of hours’ duration ; and there is probably no 
theatre in the world that could provide thirteen 
competent actors for such “leading business.” It 
is simply impossible to combine in one piece the at- 
traction of a numerous list of highly-coloured im- 
papacy with the interest belonging to a story. 

f the plot is to be satisfactorily worked out, the 
principal parts must be few. If, on the other hand, 
all the persons are to be retained, they can form no 


good material for an effective plot. In point of art, | 


therefore, the experiment of combining the two 
kinds of entertainment is fraught with danger. 
Perhaps it is no less so as a matter of policy with 
respect to the audience. If every real distinction 
between this and a purely theatrical representation 
be swept away, somebody may find out at last that 
this pleasant little gallery is a wicked place, and so 


destroy the harmless enjoyment of many a good, | 


thoughtless soul. 

Be that as it may, the new ingredient in the pre- 
sent piece is not much of a story after all, and the 
result is more of a compromise than a combination. 
There is the usual succession of well-defined cha- 
racters introduced in this instance into the drawing- 
room of the manor-house of Dinas-y-Coed, which 
commands a lovely view of a Welsh lake and moun- 
tains from the window. Some of these persons are 
residents in the house, others are driven thither for 
shelter from a storm, and in the course of the piece 
Frank Price (Mr. Reed), the nephew of the pro- 
prietor, Colonel Price (Mr. Parry), returns from 
abroad with a variety of curiosities and travellers’ 
tales, and, among other things, a huge tiger’s head, 
made intoa box. After hearing a metrical legend sung 
to him by a Welsh girl with an unpronounceable 
name (Mrs. Reed) to the harp accompaniment of 
her old blind father (Mr. Parry), about one Sir 
Griffith of the Red Hand, whose portrait hangs on 
the wall, and who was haunted in his latter days by a 
couple of heads which he had severed from the bodies 
of a bride and bridegroom who stood in his way, 
Frank falls asleep, and dreams, In his dream 
Sir Griffith steps down from his picture, and con- 
ducts {himself after the free and easy manner of 
modern fashionable spirits, lighting a cigar, and 
playing burlesque airs on the fiddle. By an ex- 
ceedingly clever transformation, Mr. Reed, who 
enacts both,the sleeper and the ghost, resumes the 
dress of Frank, but in the character of a somnam- 
bulist, continues the action of Sir Griffith, seizing 
the fire-shovel, and wandering out into the snow to 
bury his tiger’s head. The whole of this scene is 
admirably managed ; but, with the addition per- 
haps of a few words of narrative, it ought to form 
the finale of the piece. As it is, the performance is 
prolonged for the purpose of winding up the plot, 
and in order to introduce Mrs. Reed in a painful 
soliloquy by a Scotch maniac, which no merit in 
the impersonation can save from being out of 
place. With the alteration above suggested, and 
the omission of the character of an Irishman, in 
which Mr. Reed is not as successful as usual, the 
piece will be exceedingly good throughout, and of 
reasonable length. Besides this, it will take its 
proper place as an “entertainment,” being a mere 
succession of characters, with a capital ghost scene 
to wind up with, and having nothing of the nature 
of a regular play: Mr. Reed particularly distin- 
guishes himself as Vilkington, a dignified butler, 


and as Mr, Fermenty Fussell, a prosaic land-sur- 
veyor, while Mr. Parry was irresistibly comic as 


} 


| 





Mr. Willoughby Warble, a sentimental and con- 
ceited young poet. Mrs. Reed gave an admirably- 
finished portrait of an old Bretonne nurse, Babette, 
and sang a spinning-wheel song in a cracked voice 
with remarkable skill. The scenery, by Messrs, 
Grieve and Telbin, is very good, and is varied by 
some well-managed changes and effects of light. 

A serious and most unseemly riot has taken place 
in the Théatre du Vaudeville, in Paris. It appears 
that certain actresses had taken umbrage at a de- 
mand made upon them by the management here to 
dance a cotillon in a piece of that name. Dancing 
was, strange to say, voted by these Frenchwomen 
beneath the dignity of their calling, The manage- 
ment, however, was firm, and the piece was pro- 
duced, but only to be assailed by an uproar of oppo- 
sition from a chivalrous band of cavaliers, under 
whose protection the outraged artistes had placed 
themselves. The members of the jockey club es- 

oused the cause of these ladies in distress, and de- 

rmined to hiss the cotillon off the stage, But the 
manager had provided his army of defence in the 
shape of a hired band of claqueurs, who charged the 
knight-errants in the stalls, and commenced a regu- 
lar conflict of blows. Princes and dukes took part 
in the scuffle, and on two nights the theatre had 
to be cleared by a strong body of police, Finally, 
it is said that the Government, fearing the dimen- 
sions which the riot might acquire, directed the 
obnoxious piece to be withdrawn from the bills, 














OMNIANA. 





New Zealand Theory of Species.—-The New Zea- 


| landers have an amusing hypothesis as to the origin 


of the various species of fish. At one time the fish 
were of one shape and colour. That which gave 
rise to the many varieties now known is believed by 
the Maori to have been occasioned by a man, who, 
on account of continued provocations, left his wife 
and child. The wife went to Tangaroa, the god of 
fish, and desired him to punish her husband. Tan- 
garoa collected his forces and made an attack on the 
settlement in which the deserting husband resided. 
The fish gained a victory over the men of the set- 
tlement, and as a recompense for their valour, Tan- 
garoa granted the request which any of the fish 
might make. The gurnet wished to be red, and to 
be able to groan like a dying man ; hence the colour 
of this fish, and the groan which it makes when 
caught. The skate saw a boy’s kite, and became, 
by request, like it. The guard-fish saw a spear, and 
asked for a spear to his nose. Each fish, having 
been transformed by its own request, became the 
propagator of the many varieties now known, 


The Hebrew word “Shalishim.”—It is said in 
Exodus xiv. 7, that the King of Egypt took all the 
chariots of Egypt, and “shalishim” (captains) in 
each of them. The word “ shalish” is evidently 
from the root shalosh, three, and should mean a 
“third man,” “triumvir.’ The Septuagint trans- 
lates the word by cperarns; and Origen asserted 
that the appellation arose from there being three 
men in each chariot, of whom the first fought, the 
second protected him with a shield, and the third 
guided the horse. Thisderivation has been doubted,— 
amongst other reasons because the Egyptians, as we 
may see from their pictures, were not accustomed to 
ride three in a chariot. (See Kalisch, Commentary 
on Exodus, in loc.) The correctness of Origen’s view 
is however confirmed in a striking manner by a 
passage in a papyrus (Sall. 3) which relates the 
victory of an Egyptian king over the Hittites. It 
is said that “the king of the Hittites advanced 
with men and horses numerous 4s the sands; 
there were three men to each chariot.” It appears, 
then, that the Asiatics had three warriors in a cha- 
riot, and the practice was thought worthy of re- 
mark by the writer, as differing from that of the 
Egyptians. We may conclude that from early 
times the name of “shalishim ” was used to desig- 
nate the three warriors who manned a chariot; and 
hence shalish came afterwards to be applied toa 
warrior or captain, even though he did not form one 
of a triad. In this way it is used in the passage in 
Exodus, and in many others which occur. 
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ON SATURDAY, MAY 3, WILL APPEAR, THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


Che Parthenon: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 





Price, 3d. Stamped, 4d. 





THE PARTHENON will be published every Fripay ArreRnoon in time for the Evening Post, so 
as to ensure its circulation throughout the country on Saturday. 


7 


THE PARTHENON WILL CONTAIN— 


REVIEWS, and NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, English and Foreign, in which the object of 


affording a fair summary of their Contents will be chiefly kept in view. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES upon subjects of general and social interest. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, from various parts of the world, 
EXTRACTS from Foreign Journals of Literature and Art. 
ARTICLES upon Scientific Subjects, 
FULL REPORTS of the Weekly Meetings of the Learned Societies, 
CRITICAL NOTICES of Art, Music, and the Drama, ; 
OBITUARY RECORDS of distinguished Men. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES on current Topics of interest. 





SUBSCRIPTION FOR TWELVE MONTHS, 17s. 4d, 





All Communications and Advertisements should, for the present, be sent to No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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The Emperor Ferdinand of Austria. 
The Empress Mariana of Austria. 
The Empress Caroline of Austria. 
The King and Queen of Prussia. 
The King and Queen of Saxony. 


The Viscount Southwell, 

The Lord Dormer. 

The Lord Herries. 

The Lord Stourton. 

The Honourable Charles Langdale, 
Sir Piers Mostyn. 

Admiral Manners. 


The Duchess of Dalberg. 
The Duchess of Leeds. 


*The Countess of Newburgh. 
*The Countess Isabella Montgelas. 
The Viscountess Campden. 
The Viscountess Feilding. 
*The Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
*The Lady Camoys. 
The Lady Dormer. 
The Lady Stourton. 
The Lady Petre. 


1. The Imperial Austrian Stall, No. 1. 
2. The Austrian Stall, No. 2. 

3. The Royal Saxon Stall. 

4. The Bavarian Stall, No, 1. 


HIS HOLINESS THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFF. 


HER HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY OF BADEN, DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 
The Ladies whose names are preceded by * are holders of Stalls. 


*The Dowager Marchioness of Lothian. The Lady Lovat. 


A GRAND BAZAAR 
EXHIBITION OF GERMAN ART 


, WILL BE HELD IN 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY, 


TO ESTABLISH 


FOR 


CARDINAL WISEMAN, 
AND UNDER THE GRACIOUS PATRONAGE OF 





ON THURSDAY, THE 15th, AND FRIDAY, THE 16th OF MAY, 1862, 


A HOME FOR YOUNG MEN, & SCHOOLS 


30,000 GERMANS AND OTHER FOREIGNERS IN LONDON. 
With the SPECIAL BLESSING of HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS IX., and under the sanction of HIS EMINENCE 


HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, 


GENTRY OF ENGLAND. 





The King Louis of Bavaria. 

The Queen Dowager of Saxony. 

The Archduke Maximilian of Austria. 
The Archduke Charles Louis of Austria. 
The Crown Prince of Saxony. 


The Prince George of Saxony. 

The Grand-Duchess Sophia of Baden. 
The Princess Alexandra of Bavaria. 
The Princesses of Saxony. 


Steinle, and the Professors of the Royal Academy of Diisseldorf. 





PATRONS. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Patterson. George Blount, Esquire. 

A. G. Fullerton, Esquire. A. Butler, Esquire. 

The Chevalier de Scheffer (Austrian Con- W. Lescher, Esquire. 
sulate). T. G. Whitgreave, Esquire. 

Charles Cavendish, Esquire. Edmund 8, Purcell, Esquire. 

Edward Weld, Esquire (Lulworth Castle). Francis New, Esquire. 

Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esquire. 


PATRONESSES. 


The Lady Clifford. 
The Lady Arundell, 


Miss Emilia Pereira. 
Mrs. Pitt Byrne. 
Mrs. Bellasis. 

Mrs. Lisle Phillipps. 
*Miss Parry. 

Mrs. H. Bagshawe. 
*Mrs. Edmund Purcell. 
*Mrs. F. New. 

*Mrs. Canneaux. 
*Mrs, John Wallis. 
Miss Munro. 


The Lady Herries. 
Lady Cartwright. 
*Lady Clifford. 
Mrs. Washington Hibbert. 
Mrs. John Towneley. 
Mrs. Higgins. 
Mrs. Weld Blundell. 
Mrs. Meuners. 
*Mrs. Lewell. 


THE LIST OF STALLS. 


9. The Bohemian Stall. 
10. The Westphalian Stall. 
11. The Literary Stall. 


5. The Bavarian Stall, No.,2. 
6. The Franconian Stall. 

7. The Prussian Stall. 
8. The Styrian Stall. 








THE WHOLE BODY OF THE ARISTOCRACY OF AUSTRIA AND GERMANY, AND MANY OF THE NOBILITY AND 


The following Royal Personages, besides about Three Hundred of the most distinguished Ladies of Germany, have contributed, either in money 
or in kind, towards this great and important undertaking :— 


HER MAJESTY THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


The Duchess in Bavaria. 

The Duke and Duchess of Modena. 

Dom Miguel and the Duchess of Braganza. 
The Count and C de Chambord. 





The following celebrated German Artists have likewise promised contributions,—viz. Cornelius, Hess, Vogel von Vogelstein, Fiihrich, Kuppelwieser, Veith, 


G. Hammond, Esquire. 
W. Adolph, Esquire. 
+A. Adolph, Esquire. 

F. Leonards, Esquire. 
E. Pfeehler, Esquire. 
Captain Hibbert. 


HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS APPONYI. 


Miss Donelan. 
*Miss Latham. 
Mrs. Alfred Pitchford. 
Miss Pitchford, 
Mrs. Leonard. 
*Miss Leonard. 
*Miss Rose, 

*Miss Adolph. 
*Miss Sang. 

Mrs. Valckenberg. 
*Mrs. Whitgreave. 


12. The Braganza Stall. 
13. The English Stall, No. 1. 
14. The English Stall, No. 2. 


Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of assisting in this good work as Patrons or Patronesses are requested to forward their names to Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, President of the Committee, 27, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, or E. S. Purcell, Esq., Hon. Sec., Stafford Club. 


ADMITTANCE TO THE BAZAAR FROM 11 O'CLOCK A.M. TO 10 O'CLOCK P.M. 


Tickets: First Day, 2s. 6d.; Evening of First Day, from 6 o’Clock, 1s. Second Day, 1s. 











Printed by Jonw Epwarp Taytor, 
of the Literary G: 


azette, No. 4, Catherine Street, Strand, in the City of W 


at his Printing Office, No. 10, Little Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and Published by Witt1am Hotmes, at the Oflice 
estminster and County of Middlesex.—Saturday, April 12, 1862, 
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